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THE COHAGEES OF GLENCAEEAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE LITTLE SEED. 

ARY," said Joe Foster, looking up 
from his Bible, which he had been 
poring over intently for nearly 
lialf-an-hour, "gi'e me the baby, 
an' do you tak' the book and help 
me wi' these questions. Mr John- 
son will be nearly at the church 

by this time, an' he doesna like us to be late." 
"You'll have to find your next questions earlier 

in the week, Joe, Fm thinking," replied Mary. 

She set the baby on its father's knee, and taking 

the book and paper out of Joe's hand, she began 
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to consider the question, and mark the texts of 
Scripture which were an answer to it. " There, 
Joe, it's not so very hard after all. IVe marked 
all the verses. Your cap and handkerchief are 
on the bed ; don't be late. I wish I was going 
with you." 

Joe was shutting the door behind him when 
little Jenny, his eldest child, woke up, and cried 
that "dadda" must not go without kissing her. 
Of course he had to come back and cover the 
small glowing face and curly head with kisses ; 
but at last he was really off, saying he knew he 
was very late. 

Mary was a happy, thankful woman, as she 
sat thinking that Sabbath evening. She gave 
God thanks that Joe was becoming so earnest 
about religion ; for she remembered how little 
interest it had for him a few years ago. When 
they were first married, a very slight excuse 
would have kept him at home the whole Sab- 
bath ; and although he used to read her a few 
verses every night, she feared that he did so more 
to please her than from any higher motive. Now, 
to her great joy, he had joined their minister's 
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Bible class ; and it was a stern necessity indeed 
that could keep him away from either morning 
or evening service. It was pleasant to see him 
taking delight in these things ; but it was best 
of all to see that religion was beginning to in- 
fluence his life and conduct. Mary attributed 
this happy change (under God*s blessing) to 
Mr Johnson's teaching. She was too humble- 
minded to imagine that she had anything to 
do with it. 

Mary, however, had influenced her husband 
for good ; but in order to tell you how this was, 
I must go back about three years in her history. 

Joe and Mary had- been engaged more than a 
year, before they were able to marry. Mary was 
a servant in Mr Johnson's family for a great 
many years. Her chief business had been at- 
tending upon Miss Johnson, an invalid, who was 
always confined to bed, and depended for every- 
thing upon her faithful maid, to whom she was 
very much attached. The sick lady spent a 
great deal of time in working for the poor. She 
and Mary were generally employed in this way 
when Mr Johnson (having finished his parish 
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work for the day) came to spend his evenings 
in his daughter's room. Mary's mind expanded 
greatly while she listened to their conversation 
upon all high and holy themes. That quiet 
chamber became a school to her, in which she 
learned lessons of faith and patience — valuable 
lessons, worth learning at any price ! 

When Joe and Mary first found out that they 
cared for one another, Miss Johnson seemed to 
be sinking very fast ; and Mary told Joe that 
she could not bear to leave her then, and that 
he must wait till she had done her duty by the 
mistress who had been like a mother to her. 

Mary has not forgotten the day when she told 
Miss Johnson of her engagement, and promised 
that she would not leave her while she lived. 
The memory of joys and sorrows which have 
come to her since then has grown faint and dim ; 
but she has not forgotten Miss Johnson's warm 
kiss, nor her grateful tears, as she bade God 
bless her and the husband of her choice. 

During the last year of her life, the sick lady 
was often at death's door, and rallied again. 
When she was well enough, she used to gather 
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the village children round her bed, and hear 
them repeat hymns and Scripture verses about 
Jesus and his happy heavenly home It was 
Mary's breast that supported the dying Christian 
when she drew her last breath in this trouble- 
some world ; her hand that closed the eyes 
which had done with weeping — whose next look 
would rest upon the Lord Jesus coming in the 
clouds. 

About two months after her mistress's death, 
Mary was married. The evening before her 
wedding-day, Mr Johnson sent for her to his 
study. She found him sitting at the fire, and he 
bade her sit down opposite him, for he had a 
great deal to say to her. He thanked her for 
the care she had taken of his poor child, and 
told her that his prayers and blessing should 
accompany her to her new home ; and he made 
her both glad and sorry by giving her some 
books which Miss Johnson had been in the 
habit of reading, her little work-box and her 
clothes, which he said he had rather Mary wore 
than any one else. 

But she cried very bitterly when he produced 
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a pretty blue muslin dress, a white shawl, and 
a bonnet which Miss Johnson had trimmed for 
Mary with her own hands, and had requested 
her father to give her upon her wedding-day. 

"But there must be no tears to-morrow, 
Mary," said the kind old man ; " so I thought 
it better to give you these to-night. I hope 
you will wear your pretty dress with pleasure. 
Do you know what dress my Clara is wearing 
now } " 

Mary's sobs hindered her reply, so Mr Johnson 
answered for her : " It is the robe of Christ's 
righteousness. Yes," he murmured, " that was 
the dress in which my darling entered her King's 
court. Mary, it is an ample, stainless robe — a 
complete covering. God grant you and I may 
have it for ours ! " 

Mr Johnson kept Mary in the study and 
talked to her until she became quite tranquil. 
He gave her a great deal of advice about her 
married life. 

" I do not think," said he, "that Joe has quite 
decided whose servant he will be. Remember, 
a great deal rests with you. You may be able 
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to win him gently to the service of Christ ; but 
in order to do so, my dear child, you will have 
to be very careful of your own conduct. You 
must show him that a Christian woman makes 
the most obedient wife, the most cheerful and 
contented companion, and the kindest neigh- 
bour. True religion has nothing gloomy about 
it. Show your husband all this, and you will 
make him honour the faith you profess/' 

Mary had borne the good clergyman's counsel 
in mind, and had earnestly striven to act upon 
it She certainly had not talked much about 
religion to Joe ; but he soon began to respect 
the power which made her yielding -and sweet- 
tempered. He soon honoured the holy Book 
and holy day, which Mary so greatly valued. 
When they were first married, he could not but 
observe that Mary suffered nothing to keep her 
from church, or to interfere with the time she 
spent in prayer, night and morning, at home. 
So he grew to respect Christ's religion. That 
was the first step he took in the narrow path. 

Mary thought over all this that quiet Sabbath 
evening, while she sat near the hearth with baby 
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on her lap, and little Jenny playing on the floor 
by her side. Presently the sweet church bell 
began to ring, and she could not help regretting 
that she was unable to obey its summons. How- 
ever, she recollected that her duty as clearly kept 
her at home now^ as it had formerly led her to 
worship in God's house ; and when the little ones 
were put to sleep, she spent a peaceful, happy 
hour in communion with her Lord. 

Meanwhile Mr Johnson was in his well-lighted 
vestry- room, surrounded by his class. " His 
children " he liked to call them, although most 
of them had reached man's and woman's estate. 
He had held them in his arms at the font, and 
prayed that they might "have power and strength 
to have victory, and to triumph, against the 
devil, the world, and the flesh." He had taught 
them ever since, and believed he had reason to 
hope that some of them were now his fellow- 
pilgrims Zionwards, and would be his friends 
for ever. O happy Christian friendship! Happy 
people who love in Christ! You are bound 
together by the only tie which death cannot 
sever ! 
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The question Mr Johnson's class had to 
answer was the following : " What blessings are 
promised in Scripture to those who speak to 
their neighbours about Christ ? " Joe's verses 
(thanks to Mary) were quite correct. They 
were — 

Mai. iii. 16, 17: "Then they that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another : and the Lord 
hearkened, and heard it, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before Him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name. And they shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels; 
and I will spare them, as a man spareth his own 
son that serveth him." 

Col. iii. 16 : "Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admon- 
ishing one another in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts 
to the Lord." 

Dan. xii. 3 : " They that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament ; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ev^r/' 
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Eccles. XI. 6: "In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall 
be alike good." 

Prov. xi. 25, 30: "The liberal soul shall be 
made fat ; and he that watereth others shall be 
watered also himself." " He that winneth souls 
is wise." 

Mr Johnson spoke at some length upon all 
these verses. He reminded his pupils that their 
first duty was to care for their own salvation, 
then for that of others ; and referred them to 
the example of Matthew the publican, who, as 
soon as he was called to be a disciple, made a 
feast for Jesus, and invited his fellow-publicans 
to meet Him, and hear from His Divine lips 
those glad tidings which had just been made 
known to himself 

*' There are some of you, my children," said 
the minister, " who have found a dear Saviour : 
don't you want others to find Him too ? Have 
you found ease and calm in letting the burden 
of vour sins fall down at the foot of His cross, 
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and do you not wish your friends and com- 
panions to rid themselves of the like sore bur- 
den? Is there not some thoughtless acquaint- 
ance, younger or more ignorant than yourselves, 
that you may try to win into the right way ; 
no little child whom you may tell of Jesus' 
love ? Glencarra^n people," he continued, bend- 
ing his eager gaze first on one and then another, 
**are the neighbours who walk beside you on 
this street, and sit with you in this church, to be 
your companions in the next life also ? or is 
this poor life to be the end of your friendship, 
and must they sink into hell reproaching you, 
who knew the way of salvation, that you never 
spoke earnestly to them about the one thing 
needful? Alas! alas ! the most earnest amongst 
us never properly realises these things. If we 
did, I think no day would pass without our 
warning some sinner to flee to Christ for refuge 
from the wrath to come. ' In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand ; for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether both 
shall be alike good.* And you know," he ob- 
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served, in conclusion, "you know to whom I 
give this advice. Only to those who hate sin, 
and are keeping strict watch over their own 
conduct. They only have a right to teach 
others." 

Tears stood in the eyes of the girls, and some 
of the young men appeared impressed. They 
took their places in church without exchang- 
ing a word. But Mr Johnson's energy had 
quite exhausted him. He leaned back in his 
chair, wondering how he should get through 
the service. He was not even so strong as 
he had been when Clara died ; and he 
was forcibly reminded, every Sabbath evening, 
that his time for sowing the good seed was 
nearly over. One of his pupils, who had ob- 
served him growing faint, appeared with a glass 
of wine, which she had run off to the village 
to seek. 

It was a clear frosty night when the people 
came out of church — ^piercingly cold. As you 
looked down the village street, the red and 
yellow glow in the cottage windows contrasted 
strangely with the cold, pure light of the moon 
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and stars. Glencarran was a fishing village on 
the Donegal coast It had originally been a 
very poor place, consisting only of fishermen's 
huts ; but at the time I am telling you of, there 
were some good shops, besides a large constabu- 
lary barrack, and some respectable houses that 
had been built for the coast-guards and their 
families. The country for miles round was well 
cultivated. The farms were large — some of 
them rented by Scotchmen, who had introduced 
a very superior style of farming. 

The village stood on a hill, and rich fields 
sloped down from it to the rocks that over- 
hung the sea-shore. The road leading to the 
glebe ran along the top of these cliffs for 
nearly a mile. It was rather a long walk for 
so old a man as Mr Johnson, and he was glad 
to avail himself of the support which Joe*s 
vigorous arm afforded. For a long time it had 
been looked upon as Joe's privilege to carry his 
bppks hpme for him pn Sabbath evening. 

Mr Johnson began the conversation by inajting 
kind iijquiries after Mary and the little ones, and 
hoping that Joe found his place comfortable, and 
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was able to satisfy his master. They then walked 
for some way in silence, listening to the waves 
rolling in from the broad ocean and breaking 
on the shore, and watching the long silver line 
made by the moonlight upon the water. Joe 
was the first to speak. 

" Sir, I thought it was only ministers that 
had to sow that seed you were telling us about 
to-night." 

" So think a great many people, Joe ; but I 
believe Scripture is very plain on the subject. 
Every true Christian should do something for 
Christ. Your lesson this evening says, " They 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another" 
— not merely ministers, you see." 

" rd like to try, sir, if I knew how." 

"God will show you how, Joe. His Holy 
Spirit, who has put this wish into your heart, 
will surely show you how to work for Him. 
Opportunities for sowing the seed will offer 
themselves, if you are on the watch for them. 
Believe me, the will to be useful is far oftener 
wanting than the way ; at least that is my own 
experience." 
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They parted at the avenue gate. "Good 
night, Joe," said Mr Johnson. ** Here is a verse 
of a favourite hymn of mine to think of while 
you are walking home-^ 

" Sow ye beside all waters, 

Where the dew of heaven may fall ; 
Ye shall reap, if ye be not weary, 
For the Spirit breathes o'er all." 

Good night, my lad, and may God bless you." 

The night had become so bitterly cold that 
Joe was very glad when he came in sight of his 
own door. A very pretty and pleasant picture 
presented itself as he entered. Mary, in her 
neatly fitting dress of brown merino, was sitting 
beside a blazing fire. A bow of blue ribbon 
fastening the clean collar was her only orna- 
ment The blue ribbon was a favourite decora- 
tion of hers, for it had been Joe's present to her 
soon after they became acquainted, and although 
she had some gayer ribbons in her box, she 
liked best to wear this one in memory of their 
happy days. The firelight shone on her pretty 
fair hair so smoothly arranged, on her little tea- 
table with its snowy cover, and lighted up every 
comer pf the SRiall house, in which cleanliness 
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and order reigned supreme. The tea was wet, 
and the tea-pot stood drawing on the hearth ; 
and on the table was an abundant supply of 
certain much - admired currant cakes, which 
Mary was famous for making. Joe laid aside 
his hat and books, and sat down with great 
satisfaction. While they were at tea he told 
her as much as he remenibered distinctly of 
what Mr Johnson had said at the class. Mary 
said she used often to hear him and Miss Clara 
talk like that ; she thought the master never 
rested from sowing that good seed, but she 
agreed with Joe that it would not be easy for 
them to do ; however, she was very glad he was 
going to try. He said he had begun to think 
of a plan, but it was still so unformed in his 
mind that he would sleep upon it, and tell Mary 
something about it next day. They went to 
bed early, as Joe would have to leave the house 
soon after five o'clock next morning. 

He was Mr White's ploughman. Mr White 
had the largest farm near Glencarran, and re- 
quired his men to work early and late. Joe had 
a responsible place, and was rather hard worked, 
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or, in his own phraseology, "very sore wrought^' 
but he was young and strong, and would not 
object to work so long as his health lasted. 

Thus ended an important day in Joe Foster's 
history — a day he will remember with joy 
throughout eternity. 




CHAPTER II. 



JOE BEGINS HIS SOWING. 



■ HE house next 1;o the Fosters on the 
left hand was inhabited by a family 
of MacPhersons, consisting of an 
old fisherman, his wife, and one 
grown-up son. They were none 
of them much liked In Glencar- 
ran. Old Tom MacPherson was 
somewhat surly and ill-natured — " dour," as 
the neighbours called him ; he did not care 
much for company of any kind, but kept greatly 
to himself. He and his son had a boat and nets 
of their own, and during the fishing season they 
made a great deal of money, for which, however 
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(hardly earned though it was), they were, but 
Httle -the better, for they squandered the chief 
part of it on drink. The fisherman's life has its 
shady as well as its sunny side. It is very plea- 
sant to be basking on the ocean during our few 
summer days ; but there are rough days to be 
encountered, too. Tom and James MacPherson 
were pretty well inured to wet and cold. It 
was the most natural thing in the world that 
they should take a glass when they came off 
the water wet and chilled — no one would have 
dreamed of blaming them for it ; but unhappily 
they never knew how to stop at the one glass, 
and at last they got into the habit of drinking 
as long as the money lasted. 

James had a pleasant, open countenance. He 
used to be the brightest boy at school, andtbade 
fair to be a- credit to Glencarran. If anybody 
had told him then that he would have become a 
drunkard, before many more years had gone by, 
he would have declared that such a thing could 
never be. However, this very thing had come to 
pass. It was a good while since he got beyond 
the one glass when he came home from fishing, 
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and at the time of our story it was his custom 
to spend every evening at the public-house. 

Since James became a slave to drink, his 
appearance was greatly changed for the worse ; 
his dress, which used to be neat and respectable, 
had become careless and ragged, and his very 
step, formerly firm and fearless, had lost its 
elasticity, for he had lost his self-respect He 
had given up attending church ; and it was said 
that his Sabbaths were usually spent in cock- 
fighting, and other amusements as unsuited to 
the holy day. Indeed, the whole family lived 
like heathens. Mr Johnson^ finding his efforts 
on their behalf totally unavailing, had given 
them up in despair. 

Joe and Mary, you may suppose, did not find 
the MacPhersons very pleasant neighbours ; dis- 
gusted at the sounds of fighting and scolding 
they sometimes heard from next door, they kept 
as clear of them as they could. Yet Joe had a 
kind of liking for James. They used to do their 
sums and write their copies at the same desk at 
school, and had had many a game at marbles 
together after lesson hours. 
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While Joe was walking home from the glebe 
on Sabbath evening, thinking of all Mr Johnson 
had said, and wishing he could find some one 
to be useful to, those old days of his friendship 
with James MacPherson suddenly came into his 
mind, and he thought what a good thing it 
would be if he tried to counteract the bad 
example James was set at home. All Monday 
morning, while he was ploughing Mr White's 
field, he was turning his plan over and over in 
his mind, and wondering what would be the 
best way for him to set to work. The time 
between breakfast and dinner seemed shorter 
than usual. 

" Mary," he began, while they were at dinner, 
"what would you say if Jamie MacPherson 
could be got to give up drinking ? " 

Mary stared. " I*d say it was a fine thing 
indeed, dear ; but Jamie '11 never give up the 
drink now." 

"Well, Mary, maybe no, but queerer things 
than that have happened. I'll try to wile him 
away frae Ned Lapsley's in the evenings. Ned 
thinks he has a tight hold on him ; but with the 
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help of God, you and I will see what we can do 
for him." 

" I am quite agreeable, Joe ; but I don't yet 
understand what you mean to do. Don't you 
mind how Mr Johnson worked at him till he 
was tired ? " 

" That's true enough, Mary," said Joe medi* 
tatively; **but," he continued, brightening up, 
"you say yourself that nothing worth is ever 
done without taking trouble. Jamie hasna a 
comfortable spot at his ain fireside when he 
comes in tired and cold, and maybe finds the 
fire out, and no supper ready. It's not so 
very strange that he goes to the public-house 
for some cheeriness and comfort that he can- 
not get at home. I'll bring him in with me 
to-night, and we'll have a good supper for him, 
and you'll read some of that library book 
while Jamie and I take our smoke: see if 
we don't keep him out of Ned's for once in 
a way." 

Mary laughed at the satisfaction with which 
Joe unfolded his pla.n ; but she confessed that it 
seemed a very promising one, and she said she 
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would do what she could to make the evening 
pleasant to James. 

During the day Mary had occasion to go into 
Sally MacPherson's for something she had bor- 
rowed from her, and she mentally agreed with 
Joe that there was not much inducement for 
Jamie to spend his evenings there. The house 
was untidy, dirty, and cold ; the money that 
should have gone for firing being generally 
spent on drink. Sally had a sorrowful, careless 
air. She looked as if she did not think it worth 
her while to take trouble about anything. She 

got but few pleasant words from Tom. Her life 

. ■. - • . ■ - ■ 

had been one of hardship, and she had never 

'. . ■ •' 

begun to prepare for that country where there 

is no hardship. Had she been asked if she 
believed in another life, she would have replied 
that she did ; but she made no preparation for it. 
She felt no sorrow for sin ; made no effort to 
follow Jesus Christ and keep His command- 
ments. She acted as if this poor life (so disap- 
pointing and unsatisfying at the best) were to 
be the end of all. Mary and Joe may have 
want and trouble to contend with in their future 
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years, but then their case will be very diflferent 
They are heirs to a kingdom, the possession of 
which will more than make amends for the worst 
they can suffer here. 

Mary, true to her promise, had taken extra 
pains with her arrangements that evening, and 
by the time Joe came in she was quite ready for 
her company. Joe was thinking of going to see 
if Jamie had come from his work, when he 
looked in, asking a light for his pipe. 

" Jamie," said Joe, " will you stop and take a 
cup of tea with us } " 

"Ay, and thank you, Joe. The old man's 
fairly wild to-night, and you look very comfort- 
able here." 

" What's gone wrong wi' him ?" inquired Joe. 

" I don't know ! He went down to see to the 
boat at four o'clock, and he and the Parkers 
had some words about our landing ; leastways 
that's what he says. He's just come in, and 
he's not the very best of company." 

Jenny soon made friends with the visitor ; and 
at length became so intimate with him that she 
climbed on his knee, while he showed her the 
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contents of his pockets. Mary began to read as 
soon as she had cleared away the tea things. 
She read with ease and spirit, having been 
trained to it in Miss Johnson's sick-room. The 
book she produced was an amusing history of 
adventure among the red Indians of North 
America. It was plentifully illustrated ; and 
James was so well pleased with looking and 
listening, that although he said two or three 
times that he must soon be going, he sat on 
and on till some time after Lapsley's had been 
shut up for the night, and Joe had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him go home well pleased with 
his entertainment. 

" Will you come in to-morrow night and hear 
the rest of the story } " asked Joe. 

" Surely ! I've no objections," replied his 
guest. "I never spent a nicer piece of an 
evening in my life." 

Joe's thoughts were pleasant ones as he laid 
his head down that night. Mr Johnson had 
said, that a sower of the good seed needed both 
faith and patience, and must be contented with 
very small beginnings. "This is a small be- 
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ginning," thought Joe, " but, with God's blessing, 
my little seed may yet grow into a fine healthy 
plant." For upwards of three weeks James 
came regularly to spend his evenings with Joe 
and Mary. In all that time he was only once 
at Lapsley's. 

The neighbours began to remark his changed 
habits, but Joe carefully avoided saying any- 
thing on the subject. James considered Joe's 
cheerful fireside a pleasant place for a smoke or a 
chat, and he liked the books Mary read for him. 
Many of the most amusing stories and travels 
in the school library were borrowed for these 
occasions. At first Jamie went away as soon 
as the story was ended, but one night he 
stayed while Joe brought out the Bible and 
read the chapter ; and always after that, with- 
out a word having been said on the subject 
by Joe or Mary, he remained for their evening 
prayers. 

This was delightful encouragement, and so 
elated Joe that he resolved on asking Jamie to 
go to church with him at once ; but Mary, who 
possessed both more prudence and greater e3{- 
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perience, advised him to wait for a week or two 
before he did so, lest he should frighten his 
scholar away. Joe had so great respect for 
Mary's superior book-learning, that in most 
things he was satisfied to be guided by her 
judgments. 





CHAPTER III. 



" IN DUE TIME VE SHALL REAP IF YE 
FAINT NOT." 



jlEANWHILE the spring advanced. 
The woodbine in the hedges about 
Glencarran was getting green ; the 
|^3<^^ thrushes and blackbirds sang loudly ; 

■4k 
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and the rooks and herons begar 
build in the old trees behind the 
glebe. Joe went whistling at his 
work, he felt so light-hearted. 

The steep hill above the shore was the hardest 
to plough in Mr White's farm, and was generally 
left to the last. It was a tedious piece of work, 
and Joe was obliged to stop and rest his horses 
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each time he came down the hill. He had a 
good view of the long line of sand stretching 
away towards the glebe, and Mr Johnson was 
often to be seen walking up and down the shore. 
He sometimes stopped to talk to the boatmen, 
and then Joe looked after him with interest, for 
he knew he was sowing the good seed. 

To the right Joe could see the backs of the 
village houses, and the little gardens that the 
people took such pride in. His own garden 
was quite a show, for Mary had some taste 
for flowers, and had laid out one bed, which 
was always gay in summer with roses, stocks, 
sweetwilliams, and nasturtiums. It was very 
pretty even then, with a golden and white 
border of crocuses and snowdrops. Joe let 
Mary amuse herself as she liked with her 
flowers ; but his own delight was in his potato 
and cabbage plot, and he used to hurry over 
his dinner in order to have a little time for dig- 
ging in the garden. 

He was employed in this way one day towards 
the end of February, and Mary was standing 
near him with Jenny in her arms, when James 
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MacPherson came into the garden. He began 
to play with the child, whom an occasional 
present of lozenges had made a firm friend of 
his. There was a wonderful change for the 
better in his looks ; he was recovering his self- 
respect, and could now look brightly in the face 
of any one who spoke to him. 

** Jamie," began Joe abruptly, " there's some- 
thing I want you to do for me." 

" Well, Joe, I will, if I can ; but tell me what 
it is you want." 

" Come wi' me to the church to-morrow." 

James »laughed in his careless way : " I canna 
promise you that, Joe." 

" Why canna ye, Jamie } Sure there is no 
good reason that I know of." 

Jamie laughed again : " I've no clothes that 
would fit the church, Joe, for one thing." 

Joe looked at James's dress, and was obliged 
to confess that it would hardly do. His clothes 
were one mass of patches, and smelled strongly 
of stale fish. " They'd do well enough for the 
evening church," he said. " I wish you'd come, 
Jamie." 
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" If you went once you'd like to go again," 
observed Mary. 

" ril meet you at the church gate, Jamie," 
continued Joe, *' an' we'll go in thegether ; and 
you can sit in our seat. I'll be at the gate after 
the class to-morrow night." 

" I canna go to-morrow," replied Jamie. Joe 
persevered ; he had no idea of being dis- 
couraged. 

" You'll come wi' me some night, Jamie .^" 

" Well, there's no saying, Joe; maybe I will;" 
and that was all he could be got to say. 

On Sunday week Joe set out for the class in 
great spirits, for James had at last promised to 
go to church, and said he would be waiting for 
him at the gate before service began. But poor 
Joe's hopes were doomed to disappointment; for 
although he lingered about the churchyard until 
the prayers were nearly over, no James appeared. 
He took the matter greatly to heart, he had 
built so much on Jamie's promise; and it was all 
Mary could do to cheer him up that evening. 

Joe did not remonstrate much with Jamie for 
his breach of faith ; and he was rewarded for his 
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forbearance, for Jamie showed signs of yielding 
towards the end of the following week. He paid 
the Fosters an early visit on Sunday morning; 
and Joe and he were a long time shut up toge- 
ther in the little room. Mary*a feelings were not 
entirely pleasurable when she saw them issue 
forth at length ready for church — Joe in his old 
working clothes, and Jamie in Joe's Sunday 
dress, his new cap and crimson handkerchief. 
She took a wifely pride in Joe's respectable ap- 
pearance. His best clothes were always carefully 
brushed and mended by her own hands ; and to 
tell the truth, she did not like to see Jamie wear 
them. Joe looked so fully pleased and satisfied 
that she felt still more provoked. She could not 
help reproaching him a little when he came 
home to dinner. 

" Why, you might have lent Jamie your work- 
ing clothes," she began ; "they'd a' done him right 
well, and the congregation would not have had 
to look at you when you went into the church." 

" Indeed, Mary, I never gave a thought to my 
clothes, or the people either ; I was that content 
to have Jamie in the seat wi' me, I'd ha' done 
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more than that to get him out. And he liked what 
he heard ; he says he'll go again to-night. You 
shouldna grudge him my clothes, woman, dear, 
if they entice him out to hear the word of God." 

" You're in the right, Joe," replied Mary ; " I 
know I shouldna ha' been vexed." 

James not only went back that evening, but 
he went next Sunday too, and signified his in- 
tention of being a constant attendant for the 
future ; moreover, he began at once to lay by 
part of his wages for the purchase of a Sunday 
suit. 

The steep hill was ploughed, and Joe was 
busily engaged in sowing it with oats one bright 
morning, when, as he got near the bottom of the 
field, he heard voices, and looking over the hedge 
saw Mr Johnson standing in the midst of a group 
of fishermen, who were at work caulking their 
boat. They had drawn her a little way up the 
beach to a sheltered nook among the rocks, 
where they had made a large fire under the pot 
containing their pitch. As Joe was working near 
the hedge, he could overhear a good part of what 
Mr Johnson was saying to them. He was telling 
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them in very simple language how Jesus found 
the fishermen mending their nets by the lake of 
Galilee, and called them to follow Him ; and how 
they left all they had, their boats and nets and 
cottages, as soon as they heard His blessed voice. 
Then he explained to them why those fishermen 
had to forsake all they had when they would 
follow Jesus. He told them that Jesus was 
calling them at that time, though they did not 
see Him ; and all He required them to leave 
was their sins. Fighting, swearing, and Sabbath- 
breaking must be given up if they would be His 
disciples. Seeing that he had gained their at- 
tention, he went on to tell them how pleasant 
Christ's service was, and how safe He kept His 
people. If they had Him for their keeper, they 
would fear neither storms on sea nor troubles on 
shore. 

When Joe returned to the neighbourhood of 
the hedge, Mr Johnson was bidding his little 
audience good morning. He soon perceived Joe, 
and came to join him. 

" Both of us sowing to-day, Joe," was the first 
thing he said. 
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" Yes, sir," replied Joe. 

" It will be some time before your crop comes 
up, Joe, but most probably it will be longer still 
before there are any signs of mine ; yet I am as 
sure that one will spring up as the other. Do 
you know why I am so sure } " 

Joe had a good idea of the answer, but he was 
not quite prepared with it. 

" Because I asked the great Husbandman to 
bless it, and water it with the dew of His grace. 
You have been sowing the good seed, too, Joe. 
How does it prosper V 

Joe coloured, and looked a little awkward. 
"How do you know that I have been sowing, 

sir r 

'• Because," replied Mr Johnson, smiling, "very 
little happens in Glencarran that I do not either 
see or hear of. I have made my own observa- 
tions the last few Sundays. I have seen poor 
Jamie a worshipper in God's house, and I have 
heard who brought him there. Go on, my young 
friend ; it is good work, it will last. When all 
this world's learning is looked upon as a little 
thing — when the greatest generals and their vie- 
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tories no longer excite admiration — the work 
you have engaged in will meet you again. It 
may be going on years after you are dead, and 
you will find fruits of it in heaven. But do not 
be discouraged," concluded Mr Johnson, " if you 
meet with disappointments. I have met with a 
great many, and you are likely to do the same ; 
so I warn you not to let yourself be cast down 
by them." 

Joe had soon cause to remember Mr John- 
son's warning. He had occasion to go into the 
garden the next evening immediately on return- 
ing from his work ; and his indignation was very 
great when he .saw a man forcing his way 
through a gap in the hedge, which he fancied he 
had securely blocked up. The man had a sack 
across his arm. Joe stood still and watched 
him. He saw him go to the turf-stack and begin 
to fill his bag from it. Mary had told him some 
days before that somebody was carrying away 
their turf, for she had remarked a hole in the 
stack which was daily becoming larger. Joe 
suspected a certain Andrew Reid, who lived at 
the opposite side of the street, and bore any- 
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thing but a good character among the neigh- 
bours ; and when he saw a man with the sack, 
he felt sure he could be no other than Reid. 
He crept a little nearer in order to make sure of 
him ; but the rustling he made startled the 
depredator, and he looked round. 

It would be hard to say whether Joe was most 
angry or surprised when he recognised Jamie 
MacPherson. He was passionate by nature; and 
it was nearly impossible that he should remember 
his position as Jamie's teacher just then. He 
burst out into a torrent of fierce and angry re- 
proaches, as most of us might have done under 
the circumstances. Jamie started on seeing Joe, 
but he did not speak till Joe paused from want 
of breath ; then he flung the turf down at the 
foot of the stack, and said sullenly — 

"There they're for you. You needna ha' 
made such an outcry for the like of that. I'm 
sure I'd have made it up in a day or two." 

So saying, he turned and went out of the 
garden, and the Fosters saw nothing more of 
him for almost a week. Mary was quite as 
angry as Joe; and their joint resolutioi; that 
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night was to have nothing more to say to Jamie, 
who had proved so unworthy, and made so base 
a return for their kindness. But after a few 
days their just indignation softened a little, and 
Joe began to make excuses for his pupil. "You 
see, Mary," he said, "Jamie has being doing evil 
all his life, and it was a folly to expect him to 
forget his bad ways at once. He doesna know 
what it means to be honest, I think ; but 
he did look ashamed of himself when I found 
him out ; and Tm certain sure he'd have felt no 
shame a short time ago." 

" Joe," replied Mary, " I should na have tried 
to set you against him as I've been doing these 
days past." Regretful tears rose to her eyes as 
she spoke ; and she continued in a low tone, 
" We are often ungrateful to God, and He has 
been far kinder to us than we have been to 
amie. 

The result of the conference was, that little 
Jenny was sent next door to bid Jamie come in. 
The child returned, saying, " He says he'll not 
come." 

"Be off again, Jenny, and tell him that 
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mammy has got a nice book. She's waiting to 
read till he comes." 

This last embassy was successful ; and James 
appeared, looking rather grave and awkward. 
He barely returned Joe's and Mary's pleasant 
" good evening," and settled himself in his ac- 
customed corner in silence. The next day he 
called Joe into the garden, and showed him that 
he had put back all the turf he had taken. 

*' rd rather nor ten pound I hadna touched 
one o* them," he said. 

" Say no more about it, Jamie, man," replied 
Joe, "but let by-gones be by-gones." 

From that day their intercourse continued on 
the same footing as before, and not long after- 
wards James began to accompany Joe to Mr 
Johnson's Sunday evening class. Joe was ex- 
tremely glad of this. He knew Jamie would 
learn the meaning of truth and honesty and 
gratitude better than he could teach him. 

Mary was very happy and prosperous at this 
period of her history. She often gave Gpd 
thanks for Joe and the little ones, and thought 
that the sun shone upon few happier homes than 
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hers. But one morning she got a sad fright about 

the baby. He had not seemed well for some 

days, but she had not fancied he was going to 

be very ill. However, after Joe went out at 

breakfast-time that morning, the child's sym- 

toms alarmed her so much that she sent for the 

doctor. It was an anxious time to poor Mary 

till he arrived, for her affection magnified baby's 

danger. The neighbour women came to see how 

he was, and condole with her. There was a good 

deal of kindliness among them, poor things ! 

The doctor assured her that there was not so 

much the matter as she had feared ; and little 

Andy grew very much better after his visit. He 

was lying asleep on his mother's knee when 

good old Thomas Irvine, a particular friend of 

Mary's, came to inquire for him. Thomas was 

the oldest inhabitant in Glencarran, where most 

people reached a good old age. He was ninety 

years of age, and wonderfully active in mind 

and body still. The slated cottage near the 

church gate had been his dwelling all those 

years. He had a good word from every one, and 

was never missed from his place in church. 

4 
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" Well, dear," he began, " wee Andy's in the 
way of mending now, I hope ?" 

'* O, yes, Thomas, I would fain hope so ; but 
he frightened me dreadfully. Oh ! what would 
I do if I lost my dear wee son ! " 

" He is in good hands, dear ; I needna mind 
you of that." 

"I knew that all the while, Thomas; but I 
couldna keep from fretting." 

" You take trouble far too much, Mary," said 
the old man, gravely shaking his head; "and 
it's a bad thing to do." 

"Who can help taking trouble .^" asked Mary. 

" IVe done a great deal in my time, dear. 
I've seen mysel' mourning after them that died 
and went away till I made mysel* ill. That was 
when I was young, Mary ; but I saw the folly 
of it, and I gave it up." 

" How did you give it up, Thomas } Did you 
forget them you'd been mourning for?" 

" No, Mary, I never forgot one of them ; but I 
saw that the time was wearing\ on when I'd be 
following them, and I set mysel' to make ready 
for my journey. I know it canna be long till I 
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see all my dear friends again. Christ's watch- 
ing over them, Mary : He's been watching over 
me all my pilgrimage, and it will soon be ended 



now." 



" YouVe had a long life, Thomas." 
" Ay, dear ; but if I was assured of one year 
to come, it would seem longer to me than all the 
time that's past." 

" Has it been happy as well as long ? " 
" It has been full of mercies," replied the old 
man earnestly; '* mercies and loving-kindnesses : 
* mercy has followed me all the days of my life, 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever.* But I've had my troubles, Mary. I lost 
my father, mother, brothers, and sisters, and 
many an old friend and neighbour too ; and I 
nearly broke my heart after them that went to 
America. Almost all my comrades and ac- 
quaintances went. It was a sin and a folly to 
take trouble in the way I did. I would not do 
it now," 

" I shall have to wait a long while, Thomas, 
before I can take things as easy as you do. I 
think God never expects us not to grieve after 
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friends ; but at length He teaches us subrnts* 
sion to His holy will." 

" God is good to you, dear ; He is not going 
to try you this time. Baby is wakening, and 
he looks finely." 

"Will you stay with us to-night, Thomas? 
And when Joe comes in you must return thanks 
to God for us ; He has been so gracious to us — 
so much better nor my fears. Joe will take you 
home again any time you like." 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE ORANGE 



■^- HERE was unusual excitement in 
Glencarran and the neighbourhood, 
for the Orangemen were about to 
give a ball. This ball was given 
once a year, and was quite a gay 
affair ; it occupied the thoughts of 
the young people a. good deal ; 
indeed, there was nothing else talked of among 
them for at least a month before it took place. 
One of those who took the greatest interest in 
it was Jamie. The day before the ball he spent 
a long time in decorating the room where they 
were to dance, and was backwards and forwards 
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between it and his own house many times before 
he had finished his task. He found time to 
look in upon Joe and Mary for a little in the 
evening. 

" Joe," said he, when he had given them an 
account of what he had been doing, " I hope 
you will be wi* us to-morrow night } ** 

" No, Jamie, I don't think I will." 

•* Not coming, Joe ! Why, you never missed 
before." 

" True enough, Jamie, I never did." 

" You were always the life of the whole of us, 
Joe ; there'll be very little fun going if you're 
not there. Speak to him, Mary ; bid him go." 

" No, Jamie, I canna bid him go, for I know 
his reasons are good." 

Jamie looked annoyed and perplexed : " Are 
you tired with it }" he asked. 

" It's not that either, Jamie ; for I was in as 
much conceit with it as ever last year." 

"Well, then," said Jamie impatiently, "why 
won't you go this time } What's your reasons?" 

" Ay, that's what they're all asking. I've had 
twenty o' them in here the day begging of me to 
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go to the ball. I'm not bidding you stay away, 
mind; but I canna go mysel*. Now, Mary, 
you'll have to help me to explain to him what 
I mean. To begin, Jamie, you know I'm not 
just the same man as I was some years ago." 

"No; they're all saying you're grown more 
serious and Christian like than you were." 

" I am thinking more seriously than I did this 
time last year, Jamie. I'm far, far frae what I 
ought to be, I know ; but I do find a change in 
mysel'. I am trying to follow Christ; and it 
takes me to be very careful what I do." 

"You know yourself, Jamie," put in Mary, 
"that it wouldna be consistent of him to go to 
this ball ; it wasna any harm a year ago, before 
he made a profession of religion, but it would not 
do now. You .know when people become earnest 
about religion, they generally give up the like 
of these amusements ; and if Joe was to go on 
wi' them, he'd be bringing discredit on the cause 
of Christ There's plenty would say he wasna in 
earnest Don't you understand all that, Jamie.?" 

" No, Mary, not a word of it," replied he, rather 
angrily. " I'm sure there's no harm in the ball, 
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^nd Joe's not so much better than other people; 
he needna think that everybody will be remark- 
ing what he is doing. I've no time to stand 
|i3|enmg to such folly," and off he went. 

*' Mary, dear,*' said Joe, " I'm sorry he's vexed ; 
t>ut I canna content him in the way he wants 
me. I must be consistent, now that I am trying 
to (each others ; that was the word Mr Johnson 
said. It's no matter how innocent the ball may 
be, I know I'll be better by my ain fireside." 

** Ay, Joe ! How often I've heard dear Miss 
Clara say, that it would be better to deny one's 
Sfslf a thousand harmless pleasures than run the 
lisle of casting a stumbling-block in the way of 
PQe soul. * Mary,' she'd say, ' no one will ever 
pregret having made a sacrifice for Christ's sake.'" 

Jamie's indignation with Joe and Mary did not 
l^st very long, for the next evening, when he was 
(dressed, he looked in to make one more attack 
upQn Joe. 

f* Well, Joe, will I have to go by myself.?" 

^ J am afraid you will, Jamie." 

?f That's too bad. Mary, will you give me some 
^ your flowers for the room ?" 
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** Surely, and welcome, Jamie ; just come out 
wi' me to the garden and choose what you like. 
There's roses, fuchsias, sweetpeas, and migno- 
nette. You may have every flower in the garden 
if you like." 

" Now, Jamie, is there anything you'd like frae 
me V asked Joe, laughing. 

" Well, perhaps you'd lend me your blue silk 
tie?" 

Joe goodnaturedly went to fetch the tie, and 
Jamie set off with it in great spirits. 

He came in the next evening to give a his- 
tory of his proceedings, " Now," said he, when 
he had told of his amusements, "aren't you 
sorry you didna go too, Joe?" 

" No, Jamie, Fm o' the same mind as I was 
yesterday." 

It was a very stormy day — a complete con- 
trast to the days that had gone before. When 
Joe was down on the shore in the afternoon, he 
knew from the grey sky and fast driving clouds, 
as well as from the look of the sea, that there 
was going to be a storm. He then cast anxious 
glances far away to where some of the Glencar- 
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ran fishing-boats were but just to be seen, and 
would have given a great deal to see them safely 
drawn up on the beach again. 

Mr Johnson, at his study window, was looking 
out in the same direction. The three boats, 
which appeared like little dots to Joe, were seen 
distinctly by aid of his glass ; and when the day- 
light began to fail, he was glad to see that the 
men in them were making what haste they could 
towards the shore. Showers of spray were fall- 
ing on the rocks as the great waves dashed in 
and broke upon them. The sight, though very 
grand, was not a pleasant one to Mr Johnson ; 
it reminded him too forcibly of disasters in the 
past. He sat in his lonely room trying to read, 
but listening to the voice of the waves, and to 
the wind moaning and whistling in the old trees 
of the rookery. 

As the night advanced, the wind got up ; and 
then the fishermen's wives grew seriously uneasy, 
for the boats had not returned. It was compa- 
ratively calm at seven o'clock, when James Mac- 
Pherson went in to the Fosters', and for some time 
our little party sat talking merrily round the fire. 
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Jamie was making a boat for Jenny, and she 
was watching his operations with intense inte- 
rest, and telling him that her boat must have a 
mast and a real sail, when the door was burst 
open, and Brian Diver's wife came in with her 
apron at her face, crying as if her heart would 
break. 

"The wind's tearing and raging," she said, 
*' and Brian's not home yet. I've been down on 
the shore this hour, and not a sign of the boats; 
though, indeed, it's that dark you couldna see 
them if they were three yards off. Weans, dears! 
what'UIdo! what'UIdo!" 

" It surely is rising a great storm," said Joe, 
gravely, as a strong blast at that moment rushed 
round the house, and, sweeping under the door, 
made the candle on the table flare and gutter. 

"Who's out with Brian, Nelly dear?" 

" Willy Flemming's in the boat wi* him ; but 
Alick Hart and his two boys were in company 
with their boat. Jamie, is your father in yet.^" 

" O, surely!" cried Jamie, starting to his feet ; 
" I wasna in the house since dinner-time, but he 
said this morning he wouldna be long out;" and 
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he hurried next door to see. He returned im- 
mediately, looking startled and uneasy. "No, 
then, Nelly, he's never come yet. Come down 
to the shore, Joe, and let us look out for them." 

" Yes, Joe," said Mary, "and God go wi* you." 

"Don't take on that way, Nelly dear," said 
Joe, as he was going out, "Jamie and I will look 
for Brian, and you stay here with Mary till we 
come Back." 

The worth of Mary's character was acknow- 
ledged in such an hour as this. She soon had a 
large party round her fire, for it was to her the 
poor wives and mothers went for comfort. Mrs 
Flemming, Mrs Hart, and Sally MacPherson 
joined poor Nelly Diver. Mary assured them 
that Joe and the other men would do all they 
could to help ; and she asked them to pray to 
Him who alone could still the tempest. Then 
she took her Bible and read them a psalm ; and 
Nelly, who at any other time would have run 
away at sight of the Bible, was very glad to 
listen. 

There was a crowd collected on the shore, con- 
sisting of all the men and boys of Glencarran. 
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Mr Johnson was among them ; he had riot 
thought of going to bed. When Joe and Jamie 
went down, it was too dark to do anything ; but 
in about an hour the clouds broke, and the moon 
appeared for a minute or two, but long enough 
to show them two of the boats in the swell not 
very far from shore. The men were calling to 
them, but though they could hear the sound of 
their voices, the roaring waves prevented their 
distinguishing a word. They saw the boats 
were making no progress ; but that was all they 
could see. Mr Johnson advised them to drag his 
little boat down to the edge of the water, and to 
fetch a coil of rope from the glebe. By the time 
they had done so, the moon appeared again. 
Then there was a cry that rose above the roar of 
the elements, and the anxious watchers saw the 
boats no longer, but thought they could perceive 
the men struggling in the water. Joe, Francie 
Flemming, and two brothers named Harkin, 
pushed the boat into the sea, and tried to row 
out towards where the fishing-boats had last 
been seen. 
It was a time of terrible suspense to those 
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on shore. For some minutes the rowers could 
make no progress whatever, though they exerted 
themselves as for life; but once past the surf 
they got on better. Three of the men were 
brought to land in the boat — Brian Diver, and 
Alick Hart and his son Jack ; it was young Joe 
Hart who was missing. But he was known to 
be a good swimmer, and the people did not lose 
heart about him yet. Joe was preparing to row 
out again to look for him, when he was seen 
struggling in the surf a short distance from 
shore ; but his efforts were growing fainter and 
fainter. One of the men dashed in and pulled 
him out of reach of the waves. He was then 
carried to the village, where the other men had 
already been taken, and put to bed, and hot 
spirits and every other restorative that could 
be thought of put in requisition. 

You will readily believe that none but the 
little children slept in Glencarran that night. 
The houses where the poor fishermen were car- 
ried were soon full of the neighbours. In a 
short time Hart and the boys came to them- 
selves, and seemed likely to do well ; but poor 
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old Diver had sustained a sad shock ; and when 
he did speak at last, Nelly could not make out 
a word he said. It was piteous to hear Mrs 
Flemming asking for her boy, and Sally Mac- 
Pherson calling for Tom. Alas ! there was no 
comfort to be given them. Aliek Hart said, 
the last time he saw Tom's boat was just before 
dark, and it was then a good piece away from 
theirs. Old Flemming and his son Sandy had 
never left the shore at all ; and after seeing the 
rescued ones likely to do well, Joe and some of 
the other men went back to join them. 

Coldly and sadly dawned the day on Glen- 
carran, where there were some thankful and 
some despairing hearts. The storm was greatly 
lulled ; but it had left its traces, the fishermen 
saw, in tangled masses of sea-weed and shells 
which were tossed about the chore. They walked 
backwards and forwards in the gray dawn, look- 
ing for that they feared to find. In a few hours 
they discovered both the missing ones. Tom 
MacPherson presented a dreadful sight ; his face 
was a good deal cut and bruised, as if he had 

been flung repeatedly against the rocks. Poor 

5 
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Jamie, in an agony, laid a cloth over his face, as 
they raised him to carry him home. The anguish 
in the two houses, when those who had so lately 
quitted them in life and health were brought in 
stiff and cold and laid upon the bed, was very, 
very bitter. Need I describe it to my readers } 
Ah ! there is little need. Most of us have wept 
for the dead, and those who have not yet done 
so, cannot be long exempt from this, sharpest of 
earthly pains. 

Brian Diver was so weak and low all that 
day, that they feared he would hardly recover. 
His mind seemed to wander sometimes ; he was 
not conscious of his wife's presence, but called 
out as if he thought he were still in the boat, 
and giving directions to his companions. As 
he was still weaker in the evening, Nelly asked 
him if she would send for the priest. 

" No, dear," was his answer, "get Mr Johnson." 
" Mr Johnson, Brian ! you're out o' your right 
mind ! " 

" Ay, Nelly, Mr Johnson ; he'll speak about 
Him that said, ' Follow me.' " 
Nelly could not believe her ears, and tried 
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hard to divert his thoughts; but a woman in 
the house had heard what he said, and came 
over to him, asking, 

^'Will I bring in Mr Johnson, Brian? He's 
in Tom MacPherson's now, or was, a wee minute 
ago. 

The sick man nodded ; and his messenger 
was gone before Nelly could prevent her. Mr 
Johnson soon stood beside the bed. Then Brian 
appeared to revive. " Tell me more about the 
blessed Saviour, sir, that came when they were 
mending the nets, and persuaded them to follow 
Him." 

"That I will, my friend. I am right glad 
that you are thinking of Him." 

" Ay, sir, I have never left off thinking about 
Him since yon day on the shore. You mind 
you said He was calling us to follow Him, 
too." 

"He died for us poor sinners, Brian, to save 
us from the pains of hell. Believe that He is 
your Saviour — that He suffered that bitter 
death for you ; and that belief will make you 
feel sorrow fpr your sins, and you will try to 
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obey His commandments — you will wish much 
to please Him." Mr Johnson then gave him a 
short account of Adam's disobedience, and of 
the way God provided for his escape from ruin ; 
and Brian listened as if the story was new to 
him. He could not read, and had never been 
in the way of hearing what was good ; so the 
Bible stories which Mr Johnson had told him 
on the shore had taken the greater hold of his 
imagination. 

" You have been mercifully delivered from a 
great danger, Brian. Jesus is calling you more 
than ever to follow Him : you must give Him 
the life He has spared." 

'I hope I will, sir; I hope FU live a very 
different life for the time to come. Fd no notion 
I'd ever see the light of day again. Joseph 
Hart was praying off and on the whole night, 
and he bade me pray too. I cried to Him to 
save me the way Peter did, when the blessed 
Saviour was Walking on the water, and He 
stretched out His hand and caught him when 
he was going to sink." 

From that day a vast change was to be seen 
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in Brian. He used to go to the parsonage in 
the long summer evenings, and no one was told 
what he did there ; and he was wont to return, 
looking very thoughtful. He was often seen 
in church; and when Nelly ventured to re- 
monstrate with him for going there, he told 
her that Mr Johnson's religion was simple and 
easy, and it suited him. 

We must visit Joe and Mary for a few minutes. 
The excitement, fatigue, and sorrow which they 
had undergone within the last four-and-twenty 
hours had told upon them. They were expected 
next door, and at the Flemmings' later in the 
night; but Joe felt so weary, that he said he 
would try to get a little sleep first. He stretched 
himself on the bed, while Mary got some tea 
ready for him, and began to give her a history 
of the sad scenes he had just witnessed. He 
told her that Jamie was nearly out of his mind 
because he and his father had parted in anger. 
They had a dispute the morning after the 
ball, before Tom went out fishing; and Jamie 
had said bitter things, which he would now 
gladly give his life to recall. Tom found out 
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that Jamie had expended more money than he 
thought right in his preparations for the ball, 
and had reproached him in no gentle terms. 

" I wasna able to give him any comfort, Mary. 
Oh ! it's so different with Alick and Sarah Flem- 
ming. I can tell them that Willy's safe in 
Christ's kingdom, and if they turn to the Lord 
they'll be sure to find him again ; but I canna 
tell Lilly and Jamie that Tom's in heaven. It's 
not for the like of us poor sinners to judge 
others, and God's mercies are great ; but the very 
last words I ever heard Tom speak were curses. 
On Sunday morning when I called in for Jamie, 
I invited Tom to go with us to the church, and I 
told him it was an awful thing for an old man 
like him to be living the way he did, profaning 
the Sabbath-day, and taking God's name in vain. 
Well, Mary, he let an awful curse out of his mouth, 
and said, no one should ever see him darken 
the church door. He said I had made a fool of 
Jamie ; and he called the Almighty to witness 
that I should never make one of him ! I shud- 
dered to hear him. Mary, dear, it's fearful to 
think of' a fellow-creature setting out on the 
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journey Tom has taken, without the right belief 
and trust in his Saviour. Any way, Jamie's in 
sore trouble/* said Joe, with a sigh. "Tm 
afeared he'll not get over it" 

But Jamie's nature was light and careless. 
He was not one to grieve long for anything. 
That which would have been a life-long regret 
to Joe or Mary, merely clouded his laughing 
brow for a week or two ; and, long before the 
summer was over, h^ was as happy and merry 
as ever. God has given His creatures widely 
different natures. There is great variety in their 
capacities for enjoying and suffering. Jamie's 
grief for his father was violent, but did not last 
long. Old Thomas Irvine would never have to 
reprove him for " taking trouble ! " 

Nothing very remarkable happened in Glen- 
carran during the remainder of the summer and 
autumn, except a happy change which took 
place in Jamie's circumstances — I mean his mar- 
riage. Elizabeth Irvine, Tom's granddaughter, 
was respected by every one in the place. She 
was pious and industrious, as well as neat in her 
appearance, and pleasant in her manners. She 
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was dressmaker and milliner to the village and 
neighbourhood for miles round ; and was always 
to be seen at her work in the window of Tom's 
cottage. She was quiet and reserved, so that 
no one would have dreamed of Jamie's suiting 
her, or of her attracting him. But so it was. 
She had attended Mr Johnson's class ever since 
she could read, and was still constant in her 
attendance when Joe brought Jamie there. The 
other young people soon began to observe that 
Elizabeth's grave ^yts lit up when Jamie ap- 
peared ; and to the general surprise of Glen- 
carran, she was sometimes to be met walking 
on the shore with him in the evening as the 
summer wore on. 

The end of it was, that they were married in 
November, and many shots were fired and many 
parties given in honour of the happy event. Joe 
and Mary Foster were, of course, among the 
wedding guests; for none rejoiced at Jamie's 
good fortune more cordially than they. Eliza- 
beth made a surprising transformation next 
door; and Jamie's home soon rivalled Joe's in 
^idiness and comfort Sally MacPherson was 
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very fond of her daughter-in-law. They lived 
most happily together, and there was no quar- 
relling now to disturb their peace-loving neigh- 
bours. 

The only other change in Glencarran affairs 
was, that Mr Johnson, no longer able to do the 
whole duty of the parish, had to keep a curate. 




CHAPTER V. 
JOE'S FAITH IS TRIED. 



,■ HE winter set in cold and severe; 
It happened that Joe, and a man 
named Philip Black, had the charge 
of Mr White's horses, and were con- 
sequently thrown a great deal into 
one another's society. They were 
always sent together to the nearest 
town for coal and other things wanted by their 
master. 

Joe had not given up trying to sow the good 
seed, but rather (encouraged by his success in 
Jamie's case) was more earnest in it than ever. 
It was natural that he should be anxious about 
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Philip, who worked beside him every day ; and 
he had often made an attempt to introduce 
the subject of religion — the subject which had 
become, of all others, the most interesting 
to him. 

But Philip did not eater into it readily, and 
usually tried to turn the conversation. Joe had 
two or three times lately begged him not to 
swear as he was in the habit of doing; and 
though he had not said much in reply, he had 
never been quite friendly with Joe since. 

One day Mr White sent them both to Lough- 
ban with the carts for coal, charging them to 
return home as quickly as possible. 

They had transacted their business, and were 
almost ready to set out on their way home, when 
Philip met with some friends of his who offered 
to treat him, and he asked Joe to look after his 
horse for a moment while he went with them. 
Joe did so without fear, for Philip was considered 
a sober man; but many minutes passed, and 
still he did not appear. It was rapidly growing 
dark, and poor Joe began to get impatient and 
uneasy. He could not leave his horse to go 
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and look for his companion; and it was time 
they were going home. 

He had nearly fretted himself into a lever 
when Philip came up, but unfortunately in no 
state for the road ; for he had been drinking 
deeply^ and was quite unable to lead his horse. 
What was to be done ? Joe was much vexed. 
Philip's friends said they would keep him for 
the night, if there was any way of getting the 
horse and cart home, and he could make his 
way to Glencarran early next morning. 

Joe thought there would be no use in reproach- 
ing his comrade's false friends for the mischief 
they had done ; and as he could think of no 
better plan than that which they proposed, it 
was finally arranged that one of them should go 
home with Philip's cart, and that he should re- 
main the night in town. 

Mr White was not in the yard when Joe 
arrived ; and as he was anxious to screen Philip 
from blame, he put the coal in safety, and fed 
and cleaned both horses before going home. 
He was weary and out of spirits — glad to go 
to bed at once. 
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Next morning Philip came to him, and en- 
treated him not to say anything about his 
having been left behind the night before. Joe 
replied, that he certainly would not mention the 
matter to anybody; but if Mr White were to 
ask him directly whether Philip came home with 
him or not, he would have to tell the truth. 

" That won't do, Joe ; if the master asks you 
you must say I came home wi' you." 

" No, Phil, I canna tell a lie. It would be 
wrong to deceive Mr White ; and I am account- 
able to a far greater Master than him." 

Philip was exceedingly indignant, and called 
Joe all manner of hard names. Joe was not 
aware of his chief cause for anxiety, however. 
His master had commissioned him to bring a 
large parcel of groceries from town. He had 
stowed it carefully in the cart before he fell in 
with his friends ; but it had either fallen out, or 
had been taken by the man who brought the 
cart home. 

This last was Philip's only hope. He in- 
tended to try and recover the parcel that even- 
ing; but Mr White had already asked for i^ 
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and in order to gain time, he had assured him 
that it was not ready when he and Joe left 
Loughban with the coal. But Mr White had 
occasion to ride to Loughban that afternoon, 
and on making inquiry at the grocer's, learned 
that the parcel had been duly delivered to his 
messenger. He called Joe, and asked him if 
Philip was sober the night before. 

" I wish you would not ask me, sir," was Joe's 
reply. 

" Ay, but I will ask you, and 1*11 thank you 
to tell me the truth. Was he sober or not ?*' 

" No, then, sir, he was not." 

" Did you see him put that parcel in the 
cart ?" 

Joe said he did not see it put in. 

" Did he come home with you last night ?" 

Joe hesitated, but Mr White repeated his 
question in an angry tone, and he had to answer, 
though very reluctantly, that Philip had not 
returned with him. 

Mr White was very angry with Philip, and 
told him he would turn him off the next time he 
behaved in such a manner ; he also stopped the 
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price of the lost parcel out of his wages. Philip 
was furious with Joe, and swore he should have 
his revenge before long. 

Joe had soon cause to remember his threats 
of vengeance. Mr White had a valuable horse, 
for which he had given a large sum at the last 
June fair ; and about a fortnight after the un- 
lucky journey to Loughban he fell lame. He 
was well taken care of, for Joe always worked 
with him ; and he served his earthly master well, 
remembering that he worked under the eye of a 
Master in heaven ; so all entrusted to his charge 
was anxiously cared for. He was much vexed 
about the chestnut's lameness, and assured Mr 
White that he could in no way account for it. 
But he could not help seeing that Mr White did 
not believe him, and that his confidence in him 
seemed to be shaken. His manner was quite 
changed of late ; but poor Joe never suspected 
that Philip could be so false as to say that the 
chestnut's swollen leg was caused by his rough 
usage, though he knew he was his enemy, and 
quite capable of poisoning his master's mind . 
against him. 
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The change in his master's manner was so 
marked, that he was not surprised when he gave 
him warning, and required him to give up the 
house which he held only so long as he was in 
Mr White's service. He was really afraid to tell 
Mary what had happened, knowing how bitterly 
she would feel leaving the home where they had 
been so happy together. 

Joe and Mary rose from their evening prayer 
still sorrowful, but by no means so hopeless as 
they had been. Joe sat before the fire thinking 
for a long time, with his head bent down. 

"What's vexing you, dear.^" asked his wife, after 
watching him in silence for nearly half an hour. 

" I have been asking the Lord to forgive me 
my trespasses as I forgive them that trespass 
against me, Mary ; but I'm afeared my heart 
wasna in the words ; and you know He doesna 
hear the prayers we offer up, if our hearts are not 
in the words we speak. Philip set the master 
against me, and, God forgive me ! I've been hat- 
ing him all day ; there's no evil or misfortune I'd 
have thought too bad for him. I need to be for- 
given. And He will not forgive me unless I 

o 
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forgive Philip his trespasses against me ; so I'm 
trying to bring my mind to it ; but it's hard — 
O, woman dear, but it's hard !" 

Mary was perplexed and troubled. She had 
been a follower of Christ longer than her hus- 
band ; but she was too sincere to hide from her- 
self that she was little, if any, nearer the spirit 
he was striving after. 

They had to leave their neat rooms and lovely 
garden for a miserable cabin off the principal 
street, the only lodging they could find in Glen- 
carran. They moved on the first of February. 
" We never thought to see that flitting," said the 
neighbours, who looked on with real regret and 
commiseration. 

Their troubles dated from the day they moved 
into the new house. Work was slack, and Joe 
could get no employment It was true he had 
laid by something while he was in constant 
work ; but it was not much, and was soon spent 
in buying food and firing. Then dark, dreary 
days came on, when he and Mary and the chil- 
dren suffered from cold and scanty food. 

A severe frost set in that February, and 
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lasted till well on in the following month. 
The frost was succeeded by piercing winds, 
the house was very damp, and Joe caught a 
heavy cold, ending in a cough which he could 
not shake off, accompanied by a painful languor 
and frequent pain in the chest. 

Mary knew he needed nourishment of various 
kinds which she could not procure him. If 
Mr Johnson had been at home, she knew Joe 
would have been well attended to ; but his son, 
a clergyman in the south of Ireland, had come 
to Glencarran and taken him back with him, 
thinking he needed rest and change ; and the 
curate did not yet know very much about the 
circumstances of the people. 

Many a day, that cold spring, did Joe crouch 
shivering over his wretched fire, quite unable to 
work, now that there was plenty of work to be 
done, and so many of the farmers able and will- 
ing to employ him. 

« 

He and Mary bore up bravely under this 
sharp trial of their faith ; but they found it ne- 
cessary to remind one another very often, " that 
all things work together for good to them tliat 
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love God." And the hearts of these poor people 
were filled with the love of God. They had 
little of this world's goods, but they had what is 
better — a treasure laid up in heaven. 

My dear readers, have you laid up any trea- 
sure there .^ O, I should so like to think you 
have ! You will probably be always poor in this 
life ; but that is really of little consequence if 
you have a claim to the eternal inheritance. 

All this time Philip Black seemed to be pros- 
pering. He had got Joe's old place, of head 
ploughman on Mr White's farm. He felt no 
remorse then for having made poor Joe lose his 
situation ; that was to come by and by. The 
Fosters had arrived at feeling charitably towards 
him (through the grace of God); but the time 
was to come when they "would heap coals of 
fire on his head." 

The neighbours were very kind to Joe. Some- 
times Jamie would make his appearance, bring- 
ing a small basket of turf, or a few fish ; some- 
times the women of the village brought a jug of 
milk, an orange, or perhaps a candle, when Mary 
had to sit up with Joe. Then, as the sick man 
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became worse, and Mary was worn out attending 
to him, Ellen Diver, Mrs Flemming, or Elizabeth 
MacPherson, sat up with him by turns, in order 
that she might get a little sleep. 

One night Joe was very weak and low; he 
had just fallen asleep after an unusually restless 
day, and Mary and Elizabeth sat by the fire, 
talking in a subdued tone. Tears fell fast from 
Mary's eyes; 

" He's worse," she said, " than he's been yet ; 
sometimes I think he'll not get up again." 

"You must keep up a good heart, Mary, dear. 
It will never do to let him see you so hopeless. 
Joe has been bad with that cough before now, 
and he got the better of it." 

" Ay, but he had better attendance then ; 
times were better, and his mind was easy. The 
fretting has done him more harm than anything 
else. Poor Joe ! he has been a kind man to me; 
we have been very happy together." 

"Ay, Mary, there's many rich and great people 
haven't had as much happiness as you." 

" You see I never vexed him that I could help. 
Joe's not just as strong as he looks, and these 
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colds he takes every winter are sore on him. So 
I always said to mysel' that I mightna have 
him very long, and Td be kind with him ; for I 
couldna thole to have any hank in my mind if 
he was taken away from me. Thank God, I was 
. never cross to Joe that I mind. O, if it would 
please God to raise him up again!" 

" Well, Mary, there's a kinder, wiser love nor 
yours watching over him — there's the Keeper of 
Israel, that neither slumbers nor sleeps." 




CHAPTER VI. 



^ UT Joe did not die. When the mild 
weather came in he grew a little 
better; although his improvement 
was so slow, that Mary was often 
sadly discouraged. 

They owed thirty-five shillings at 
the shop for things they could not 
possibly have done without ; and the debt, a 
heavy one for them, made them very anxious, 
as the time when they might hope to pay it 
seemed so distant. 

After much thought, Mary made up her mind 
to pawn certain things she ccnild do without — 
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her wedding dress and bonnet, and some little 

silver ornaments which had been given her by 

her mistress. 

She parted with them one by one, till she had 

only her pretty bonnet left. She had worn it 

very little; and the white ribbons and blue 

flowers were still fresh. Mary stood with it in 

her hand a long time before she went out ; she 

was thinking how her dear Miss Clara's wasted 

hands had made the trimming, and fastened on 

the flowers. 

"Joe," said she at last, "Miss Clara wouldna 
blame me for parting with it, if she could look 

down on us and see our need — maybe she does 

know it." 

" Surely no, Mary. Those that rest in heaven 

know no trouble for themselves or others. 

*They shall hunger no more,*" he continued in 

the weak low tone which had become habitual 

to him. " * They shall hunger no more, neither 

thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light on 

them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, which is in 

the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and. 

shall lead them unto living fountains of waters ; 
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and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes/ There will be no cold either, Mary ; " 
and poor Joe gave a shiver as he drew Mary's 
old shawl closer round him. 

Mary turned hastily away, that he might not 
see the fear and pain which his last words had 
brought into her face. He so often spoke now 
as if he were wearying for the heavenly rest. 

Mary returned in an hour with tea and sugar, 
and a few pounds of fresh meat, as well as a 
supply of tobacco. She knew how much comfort 
Joe always found in his pipe ; and she would far 
rather do without her dinner any day than let 
him do without his smoke. 

"There, dear," she exclaimed, "we'll not starve 
for a wee while, anyway." 

The weeks went by, and Joe was still delicate, 
and there was nothing more to pawn. The 
neighbours were as kind as they could be, but 
they were poor themselves. 

" We must leave our case in the Lord's hands 
now, Mary," said Joe. "*He knoweth that we 
have need of all these things ; and the very hairs 
of our heads are all numbered.* We have asked 
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Him to give us our daily bread ; and I am 
right sure that He wnll not let us perish for 
want of it" 

^^Are you so sure, Joe ? " asked Jamie, who was 
in the house at the time. 

"Ay, Jamie, man, He is a good Master. Sure 
'the young lions do lack and suffer hunger; 
but they that fear the Lord shall not want any 
good thing/ Only let us trust His word — we 
must do that. I have just been asking Him to 
send us some means of support, and I believe 
He'll do it." 

Soon after the arrival of the post next morn- 
ing, there was a knock at Joe's door, and a letter 
was handed to him. 

It was from his elder brother Samuel, who 
had gone to America years ago, and of whom 
nothing had been heard since he left Ireland. 
Joe received one letter from him, written on 
his way out ; but, never hearing again, he be- 
lieved him to be dead. The letter contained 
ten pounds. 

Joe read how his brother had struggled with 
poverty for several years after landing in America, 
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lasted till well on in the following month. 
The frost was succeeded by piercing winds, 
the house was very damp, and Joe caught a 
heavy cold, ending in a cough which he could 
not shake off, accompanied by a painful languor 
and frequent pain in the chest. 

Mary knew he needed nourishment of various 
kinds which she could not procure him. If 
Mr Johnson had been at home, she knew Joe 
would have been well attended to ; but his son, 
a clergyman in the south of Ireland, had come 
to Glencarran and taken him back with him, 
thinking he needed rest and change ; and the 
curate did not yet know very much about the 
circumstances of the people. 

Many a day, that cold spring, did Joe crouch 
shivering over his wretched fire, quite unable to 
work, now that there was plenty of work to be 
done, and so many of the farmers able and will- 
ing to employ him. 

He and Mary bore up bravely under this 
sharp trial of their faith ; but they found it ne- 
cessary to remind one another very often, " that 
all things work together for good to them that 
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but had worked his way on by perseverance and 
industry, till he saved money enough to rent a 
farm at some distance from Philadelphia. He 
was doing well, and was able to lay by some- 
thing every year. He wrote that he had a bad 
illness in winter; and when death was staring 
him in the face, his brother came so often into 
his mind, that he resolved to write to him, if he 
were spared to get well again. 

He begged Joe to write immediately, and tell 
him if he were married and had children, and 
whether he would come to America, if the pas- 
sage money was sent for him and his family. 
He said Joe could help him on the farm ; and he 
would be glad to see him, and would make him 
as comfortable as he could. He was lonely now, 
for his wife was dead ; and his youngest daughter, 
Martha, was the only one of his five children 
left to him. If Joe thought well of his proposal, 
and wrote to say so, he promised to send the 
passage money at once. 

Joe and Mary did not get the letter read just 
at first, they were in such delight with the timely 
relief it brought them. " Thank God ! " was the 
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first thing each said as the crushing weight of 
anxiety rolled away. 

''You can get back your dress and bonnet, 
Maiy." 

''And you shall have wine and meat to 
strengthen you, Joe ; and I shall be able to pay 
my debt to the shop ! " 

No one knew, not even Joe, how great trouble 
Mary's debt had caused her. 

" How glad Jamie will be ! Send Jenny to 
bid him come over at breakfast-time." 

Jamie was heartily rejoiced to hear of his 
friend's good fortune. 

" Now, Jamie, do we serve a good Master or 
no ? Is He worthy of our trust ? " asked Joe. 

" Ay, Joe, He is worthy of trust. I wouldna 
have believed that if I'd seen it in a book. Any- 
way, you both may believe that verse of the 
psalm you're always conning over, ' There shall 
be no want to them that fear Him.' " 

" I trusted that He would make some way of 
relief for us, Jamie ; but I never thought on this 
way. My brother Samuel, that I thought was 
lying in his grave this many a long year, and 
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whom I never expected to see till we met in 
heaven, has sent for me to go out to him in 
America. He says he'll do for us, and gi*e us 
a hearty welcome." 

" Will you go ? " 

" I think so, Jamie ; but we must take time 
to make up our minds. Do you allow us to go } " 

" Ay, Joe, I canna bid you stay. God go with 
you wherever you go ! " 

Six months ago they would have dismissed 
the idea of leaving Glencarran from their minds 
at once; but all was changed now. The dis- 
tress they had lately suffered would always be 
associated with the dear village in their memory, 
so they gladly turned to the thought of begin- 
ning a new life in a new home ; and Joe wrote 
to his brother to say that he and Mary and the 
children would certainly go if he were so good 
as to send for them. 

Mr Johnson came home in the end of May, 
looking much stronger; and his happy people 
trusted that their friend and guide would be 
spared to them for some time still. 

He was sadly grieved to hear of all that Joe 
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and Mary had gone through ; but was dis- 
pleased with them for not having written to tell 
him of their distress. He thought they could 
not do better than go out to Samuel. The 
voyage might be good for Joe, and, altogether, 
he thought they would not be justified in throw- 
ing so good an offer away. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE PESTILENCE. 



[ LENCARRAN was electrified by 
rumours that fever had got into the 
village. One of the young Harts 
was seriously ill, and so was Alick 
Flemming ; but the doctor would 
not say at first what was the matter 
with them, though his grave looks 
showed that he thought badly of their cases. 
Some days passed, and he told the people 
that he feared they had got fever of the worst 
kind among them, and warned them to keep 
out of the infected housesl 
A stranger visiting Glencarran might have 
7 
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supposed the people to belong to one large 
family, so general was the gloom cast by Hart 
and Flemming's illness. As far as the latter 
was concerned, the doctor's caution was in no- 
wise observed ; for the house was crowded at 
all hours of the day by neighbours come to 
inquire for him, or to offer their services in his 
behalf. 

"Do you know what I have just heard, 
Mary?" cried Joe, coming into the house 
abruptly ; " Philip Black has got the fever. He 
has been lying, it seems, since Saturday, and no 
one would have taken a thought about him if 
Sally MacPherson hadna chanced to pass by the 
house and heard him moaning. She called the 
doctor in to see him, and he says he's far worse 
than the others ; — indeed Alick's in the way of 
mending to-day. He and Hart have plenty of 
friends and well-wishers; but I hear no word 
about poor Phil. There he is, lying quite alone 
in the house, and he'll die if nobody looks after 
him." 

" Well, Joe, dear, whose fault is it that he has 
no friend?'" 
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*I canna let him die alone," continued Joe, 
without answering Mary's question. "Sure, 
sure, you wouldna allow me to do it, dear? 
Last month I thought I was going to die, and 
you know what sore days and nights I had to 
bear ; but our situations were quite different, for 
I had my good wife to attend to me, and he hasna 
one friend or neighbour to reach him a drink of 
water — not one that cares enough about him to 
do as small a kindness as that. It's true, he has 
himself to blame for it; but some way, Mary, 
since I rose from that bed I look at things in 
another way from what I did before ; and— and 
I'm away to see after Phil !" 

" Stop a little, Joe ! " cried Mary. " Let me 
go; you're not strong enough yet, and it's a 
woman's work." 

"No, Mary, it's my work. No one in the 
world has the right to it that I have; you 
mustna try to stop me." 

He bade the little ones goodbye, told Mary to 
take care of herself, and left the house, taking a 
few shillings of Samuel's present with him, for 
he thought it probable he should find Philip's 
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dwelling bare of everything an invalid was 
likely to require. 

Philip was in a raging fever, and tossed from 
side to side in dreadful pain. His ravings were 
terrible to hear. The words he sometimes gave 
utterance to both shocked and grieved Joe. 
God's holy name was often spoken in his frenzy; 
having been wont to take it in vain while in 
health, he did not respect it, now that sickness 
had stolen away his reason. 

But conscience was at work too. During the 
long nights, while Joe sat by him wetting his 
lips, or smoothing his pillow, he often heard his 
own name. Poor Phil seemed to think that Joe 
was dead, and that he had murdered him. He 
talked incessantly about having got him turned 
out of his good house and place by telling lies 
about him to Mr White. 

Those were melancholy nights. Joe was not 
strong enough to undergo such excitement and 
fatigue without injury, but he was sustained by 
feeling he was doing the duty God would have 
him do. Dr Williams came regularly. At first 
he had no hope whatever of Philip's recovery; 
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but the crisis was now past, and he said he might 
b^ brought round with care. **But, Foster, if 
he does get well, he will owe his life, under God, 
to your good nursing." 

Joe dreaded the time when Philip should 
awake in his full senses and recognise him. 

It was night, and he stood at the fire light- 
ing a candle, when Philip opened his eyes. He 
heard his name spoken in a tone of the most 
entire surprise, then silence. Some minutes 
after, Joe handed him a drink, and he looked 
very hard at him while he took the tin from his 
hand. 

"It's not possible!" he murmured; "no, it 
canna be Joe Foster." (In a louder tone) " Is 
that you?" 

" It is, Phil ; are you any better ?" 

" Philip made no answer. At length he said, 
** I must be wavering still, I think ; but if it is 
really you, Joseph Foster, you are the last man 
in Glencarran ought to help me." 

" Why so, Phil r 

"Why? do you ask me why? Because I 
told the master that you lamed the chestnut 
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with a kick ; and, what's more, I told other lies 
about you, and lost you your good place." 

" O, Philip, what made you do it ?" 

" I hated you since that day you told about 
the parcel ; and I didna care what happened 
you. You shouldna have come near me. Leave 
me, Joseph ! Leave me to die alone !" 

"You'll not die, Philip; you'll live to repent, 
and lead a new life in the fear of God." 

" Have you just come in, Joe ? and what is it 
ails me ?" 

" You've had the fever, but you are mending, 
and I have been with you these few days past" 

" Dinna say so, man ! O, dinna tell me 
you've been here so long!" cried Philip, in a 
state of the greatest excitement, "you that 
should have treated me as I treated you ! " 

" No, no, Philip ; if I could have done that, 
I'd ha' been no true servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But lie you down again quiet ; I've the 
doctor's orders not to let you talk." 

Philip lay still, and seemed very thoughtfuL 
Next morning, when Joe came near him, he 
caught his hand and exclaimed, " I wish it was 
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all to do over again, Joe, and I'd treat you very 
differently." 

They are happy who have a future before 
them in which (as far as their fellow-mortals 
are concerned) they may repair the faults of 
the past — ^they who have done cruel deeds, or 
spoken cruel words, yet have injured one still 
with them, for they have the opportunity to 
gratify him in the future perhaps as much as 
they have pained him in the past; they may 
weep away their remorse, and gentle memories 
may efface the memory of the wrong they have 
done ; but how deeply must we pity those who 
remember pain given and injury done, yet can- 
not ask forgiveness; for the life that should 
grant the pardon, and the ears that should hear 
it asked, are in the grave ! 

Philip Black's sulky, ungracious manner had 
prevented his ever making a friend. It was not 
likely that he would ever quite get rid of it ; but 
it was much less disagreeable than it used to be, 
and Joe could not but wonder at the change in 
him ; he had become gentle, and seemed grateful 
for the little services he was constantly rendering 
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him. He was not inclined to talk, but lay per- 
fectly silent for hours at a time, with a grave, 
troubled look, that made Joe think he -was 
reviewing his past life. 

Truly, there was but little to please him in 
the retrospect — few kind thoughts, pleasant 
words, or self-denying deeds. A selfish life 
must be a miserable one. 

Are you anxious about your own lot — ^weighed 
down by some sorrow anticipated or remem- 
bered ? the very best way to get the better of 
it will be to throw yourself heartily into the 
cares and sorrows of your neighbours. Habit 
will make it easy for you to sympathise with 
them ; and you will learn, while helping to bear 
their burden, how much you have for which you 
have reason to thank God. 

" But Philip had never sympathised with any 
one in his life ; and it was long before he could 
understand what made Joe, of all people, so 
kind to him. 

One night Joe was reading to himself at the 
fire, and Phil listened to him turning over the 
leaves. 
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" What are you reading, Joe ?" 

" I am reading my Bible, Philip." 

" You used always to be singing hymns 
while you were at work; do you mind any 
of them?" 

" But you didna like to hear me singing them." 

" No, neither I did. You made me wild going 
over them so often ; but I have no objections to 
them now, so I would like if you would say 
some o' them. Don't sing, for my head canna 
bear it" 

Joe was not slow to avail himself of this per- 
mission, and from that time he always read a 
little to Phil in the evening. Philip also con- 
sented to see Mr Johnson ; and he was so at- 
tracted by the old clei^man's courteous, gentle 
manner, that he begged him to pay him another 
visit 




CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DEPARTURE. 



>^T now only wanted a few weeks of 
the time when Joe and Mary must 
leave Glencarran. They were very 
busy about their preparations, get- 
ting their clothes together, and 
selling their small possessions in 
the way of furniture. As the part- 
ing drew near, they began to dread it very 
much. The Flemmings, Harts, and MacPher- 
sons were grieved at the prospect of losing 
them ; even Jamie, so little wont to be cast 
down by anything, now appeared grave and 
sad. 
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It came. The last Sunday in the little church, 
where they had so long listened to the Gospel 
message, where they had vowed before God to 
love one another till death ; the last lesson from 
Mr Johnson's lips ; the last walk round the 
churchyard where Joe's father and mother were 
buried. And then good-bye. 

Oh, my friends, think of the time when there 
will be no more last meetings and good-byes ! 

The villagers showed their goodwill in various 
ways. Philip Black brought them a large ham 
for their sea-store. Indeed they were in no 
danger of starving on the voyage, so many 
pounds of tea and sugar and other good things 
came pouring in. 

Philip softened more on saying farewell than 
Joe had imagined it possible he could do. 

"You are going," he said, " and I canna make 
you any amends for the wrong I did you." 

" Ay, Phil, you can make me the very best 
amends." 

"How, Joe?" 

" By attending the church regularly, and read- 
ing a chapter in your Bible every night. Do 
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that, Philip, and you'll be pleasing me better 
nor you'd do if you were to fill my cap with 
gold. Will you promise ?" 

Philip's heart was touched ; he held out his 
hand to Joe, and replied very gravely and 
earnestly, " I will." 

They went to take leave of Mr Johnson last 
of all. He took them into his study, the scene 
of many and many a touching interview, and 
there he besought God's blessing upon their 
voyage. 

" You will go on with your sowing, Joe, will 
you not ?" 

" Ay, sir, I hope so, as long as life lasts." 

" You have reason to sow with good courage, 
for your Master has greatly blessed your work 
here." 

" Oh, sir, it was so poor — so little." 

" All our best efforts, Joe, are poor and little ; 
but let us work on in our Lord's strength, and 
bless Him for deigning to use such wretched 
instruments. Perhaps James MacPherson and 
Philip Black may be scattering the good seed 
widely when you are gone.'* 
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^ I wish I had done more for the neighbours, 
sir." Here poor Joe broke down completely. 

** My lady remember that all nations are dear 
to our blessed Lord. Though you leave Glen- 
carran, you do not leave your work ; for wher- 
ever you may be, you will be surrounded by 
that great family for whom Christ died. There 
is plenty of work, noble work, lofty work for 
all." 

The worst was over. Joe and Mary stood on 
the deck of the " Caroline," with several hundred 
other emigrants, and they were passing Glen- 
carran. A great crowd of the villagers were 
on the cliffs to see the vessel pass. Their loud 
shout was answered by cheers as loud and long 
from those on board, and the stately ship sailed 
by with her freight of hoping, regretting, fearing 
hearts. 

Our friends in the " Caroline " gazed as long 
as their old home was in sight. On they sailed 
past the white houses of their little village, past 
the church, past the glebe ; and then they turned 
away as men turn from the grave of a friend^ 
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for they knew that the parting was for ever as 
r^arded earth. But they had one another still, 
and cheering hopes to lure them across the 
Atlantic. 

And their neighbours left the cliffs and went 
home again. Many of them had a painful sense 
of loss ; they missed their companions for a time 
in the street and in the house, but by degrees 
they learned the necessary lesson how to live 
without them. 

Change, change everywhere I No one can 
have arrived at years of reflection without 
having been impressed by the insecurity of all 
things here below. There is just one thing that 
cannot fail us, — the love of Christ If we are 
His believing people, we may be certain that 
He has "portioned out our lot" in the best 
way for each of us ; and no pain, or want, or 
sorrow, is without its wise mission. But His 
love is shown most of all in these very changes 
which oppress us so painfully. He knows that, 
if we could be sure of keeping even one friend, 
we should be contented with this life, and should 
never think of preparing for a better. 
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But let us remember with joy that we *" seek a 
city which hath foundatioiis^ whose builder and 
maker is God/* We are told many things about 
that happy places — that there our tears shall 
be wiped away — that no pain can enter, no 
hunger, no thirst; — that we shall be satisfied 
with pleasures provided for us by our God ; but 
there are times in the lives of all, when none of 
the promises give such comfort as this one, 
" They shall go no more out" 
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woodcuts. A treasure for those who have to amuse young folk." — 
Scotsman. 

" A capita] gift-book for a good boy or girl." — Literary World, 
" A welcome gift in any nursery of young children." — Literary Church' 
man. 
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CHEERFUL SUNDAYS: Stories, 

Parables, and Poems for Children. With 150 
Illastratioiis. By the Anther of "Story after Story,*' etc. 
Square crown 8to, y, 6d. 

" * Cheerful Sundays * b the title of another volume of religious stories 
and verses for children. It is well done, and is excellently illustrated. — 
ScaUmoM. 

" A good book for Sunday reading for little ones." — Standards 



SEPPEL ; or. The Burning of the Syna- 
gogue at Munich. By Gustav Nieritz. With Frontis- 
piece. If. dd. 
" The narrative is of thrilling interest," — Edinburgh Daily Review, 

BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT 
HEARTS; or, the Blind Boy of Dresden and 
his Friends. By the same Author. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, illastrated, is. 6d. 

" One of the most beautiful stories ever written for children." — 

" A real and genuine Christmas story." — Times. [Nonconformist. 



The "Prize" Illustrated Edition of 

FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE 

HOUSE. The Story of President Garfield's Life. 

By W. M. Thayer, Author of ** George Washington," 

•*The Pioneer Boy," etc., etc. Handsomely bound, large 

paper, gilt edges, price 5^. 

This Edition, containing Twenty full-page Illustrations, and Two Steel 

Portraits, completes the issue of 135,000 copies of this extraordinarily 

popular work. Its subject, its style, and its appearance combine to render 

the book pre-eminently suitable for presents, prizes, and school libraries. 

Cheaper Editions at zs., is. 6d., and 3s. 6d. may also be had, con- 
taining a fine portrait of President Garfield. 

"One of the most romantic stories of our time." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

" The boyhood of Garfield, his struggles with poverty and other difficulties, 
his self-education, his strong religious sense, are all depicted in a way that 
brings out very strikingly the great character of the man." — Guardia$i. 

"There could not possibly be a better or more useful gift-book for 
Christmas-tide, New Year, birthday, or indeed any ' tide,' year, or day 
than this thrilling story of one who from his earliest boyhood to the hour of 
his martyrdom, was every inch a king." — Golden Hours. 



"FROM LOG CABIN 10 WHITE HOUSE." 




Spedmen vfike Tlhalraihis. 
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BY L. 71 MEADE, Author of *' Scamp and I^" etc, etc. 

I. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE NURSERY. 

With Forty Illustrations by T. Pym. Fcap. 4to, hand- 
somely bound, 5j. 

" We have seldom seen a more spirited and delightful story for little 
children." — Guardian. 

" A most charming children's story, exquisitely illustrated." — Truth, 

" First of all, make way for his majesty, an imperious, courageous, 
delightful infant of three years, who calls himself 'Tarlie.' The lady, 
L. T. Meade, authoress of ' Scamp and I,' who tells us and her younger 
readers all about him, is assisted by T. Pym, an artist scarcely behind Miss 
Kate Greenaway in drawing children, with forty charming illustrations of 
this delightful nursery history." — Illustrated London News, 

" T. Pym, who has illustrated this book, has drawn some capital and 
natural studies of child-life. The story itself is agreeably toli^ its author 
evidently understanding and appreciating the little ways of children. The 
nursery tale has all the naturalness of children's conversations, and will 
forcibly appeal to the young minds for whose amusement it has been 
written. The illuminated binding is exceedingly beautiful." — Whitehall 
Review, 

II. 

HOW IT ALL CAME ROUND. With 

Six Illustrations. Handsomely bound, price 5^. 

*' A charming story. The characters are excellently drawn." — standard, 
" The story is worthy of the highest pruse. Altogether, this is one of 
thie best stories of the season." — Pall Mall Gazette, 



III. 

H£RMIE*S ROSEBUDS, and other 

Stories. With Illustrations. Handsomely bound, price 
3^. (id, 

" A collection of short pieces by this gifted authoress, illustrative of the 

quickening and ennobling influence exm-ted even on the worst of men by 

children. The whole series is a powerful and pathetic illustration of the 

text, ' A little child shall lead them.' ' The LcSist of These ' b a capital 

sketch, so is ' Jack Darling's Conqueror.' "•^Freeman, 



THE AUTOCRAT OF THE KVRSERY. 
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BY L. T, MEADE, Author of ** Scamp and //* etc., etc. 

{Continued.) 

IV. 

SCARLET ANEMONES. With Frontispiece. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is, 

"Two delightful XaXts,"— Sheffield IndepefuUnt, 

" Two pretty little shilling books. The former telb of a child who was 
lost through a careless act of deception, and found again by the sense and 
prayerfulness of a young girl. ' The Two Sisters ' is a story of the love 
and devotion of a twin for her frailer sister. Both tales are good beyond 
the average." — Christian World, 

V. 

ELLIE AND ESTHER; or, The Two 

Sisters. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ix. 



THE ORIENT BOYS : A Tale of School 

Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. td, 

" A healthy story, of American origin, well told, and pointing some good 
morals that boys will do well to learn."— CArrV/<Vz«f. 

" ' The Orient Boys, a Tale of School Life,' will find favoul* among the 
boys, who will be more than interested in Carlos Chrysostomo Colimo. It 
is out of the ordinary and somewhat monotonous style on which school tales 
are constructed."— Sheffield Independent. 



CHARITY MOORE. A Story. By Lina 

Orm AN -Cooper. With Illustrations by T. Pym. Crown 
8vo, cloth, \s. 6d. 

" A tale of the brave deeds and unselfish life of a workhouse girl. It is 
romantic without being improbable, and altogether a very pretty story, 
prettily written, prettily illustrated, and prettily bound. With its covers 
decorated with holly and robins, it will be a welcome Christmas gift for 
many a little maiden." — Christian, 
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BY MISS M. A. PAULL, Autf^r of Tim's Troubles,*" etc. 

I. 

FRIAR HILDEBRANDS CROSS ; or. 

The Monk of Tavystokc Abbaye. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

"The voliune is beautifully written, and never were the struggles of a 
true and faithful heart more touchingly depicted. The tenderness of the 
sentiment which binds the friar to Cicely is depicted with such exquisite 
refinement and delicacy that many a bright eye will be dimmed with tears 
in the perusal." — Cifitrt yourttal, 

II. 

THE FLOWER OF THE GRASS- 
MARKET. With Five Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, jj. td, 

" Tlicre is a healthy moral tone of a very high order sustained through- 
out the work, and an easy grace and diction, which make it highly 
commendable." — Edinburgh Daily Review, 

" A handsomely got-up volume. The story is admirably written. The 
reader never loses interest in the fortunes of the various characters in it." — 
Sheffield Independent 



THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF 

JESUS Told in Words Easy to Read and Under- 
stand. By the Author of " The Story of the Bible," etc. 
With Forty Illustrations. Handsomely bound, fcap. 4to, 
cloth, 3J. 6^. 

"An excellent Sunday book for children; the story is tenderiy and 
brightly told, the pictures of Eastern life and Jewish maniwrs form an 
effective running commentary on the text, which is interspersed besides with 
graphic views of the sacred cities, sites and scenery." — Times, 

" A noteworthy book for the children. The forty or more engravings 
are fresh and true designs, fitly representing Oriental costumes and scenery. 
We have so often seen the regular conventional drawing, that it did us good 
to set our eyes upon these original sketches. The building is attractive, 
and the form and type of the book are all we can desire. The language 
is suitable for children, and it tells the wondrous story so that it may be 
understood of the little ones." — Sword and TroweL 
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BY DR, GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

I. 

STANLEY GRAHAME. A Tale of the 

Dark Continent. With Eighteen Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5j. 

" The story never flags from beginning to end, and there can be no 
shadow of doubt that it will be received with delight by every healthy< 
minded lad. The illustrations are very gOfA."— Scotsman. 

"A fine book for boys, full of admirably vigorous and picturesque 
writing, and of wholesome manly iorm"— Society, 



II. 

ADVENTURES ROUND THE POLE; 

or, The Cruise of the " Snowbird " Crew in the 
"Arrandoon." Eight Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, Sj. 

" It is a story of thrilling interest, the essence of a dozen Arctic voyages, 
lighted up by a good deal of fun and frolic, and chastened by manly 
religious feeling. It has excited us as we have read." — British Quarterly 
Review. ^ 

*' The illustrations are excellent Healthy-minded boys will find in the 
volume a source of great pleasure. It is brightly written, it is full of 
adventure, and it is thoroughly wholesome." — Scotsman. 



III. 

THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. A 

Story of Arctic Adventure. With Nine Full-page 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5^. 

"This b a capital story of adventure of the sort that all true boys 
delight in. Every page teems with wonderful stories 'of moving 
accidents by flood and field, of hair-breadth 'scapes ' ; and perhaps the 
greatest charm about these ' yams ' is that they are so true to nature that 
they read like actual experiences. A story which is full of ' go,' and will, 
we venture to predict, be one of the most popular ' boys' books ' of the 
^ta^son,"— 'Academy, 
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B V MRS. PRENTISS. 

THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD. By Mrs. 

E. Prentiss, Author of "Stepping Heavenward." Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is, 
" One of the most charmingly delicate tales of an invalid child's life that 
u-e have ever read." — NoHcon/ormist. 

THE LITTLE PREACHER. With Frontis- 
piece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

" Of the ' Little Preacher/ the scene of which is laid in the Black 
Forest, a German gentleman, talking to a friend about the authoress, 
exclaimed enthusiastically, * I wish I knew her ! I would so like to thank 
her for her perfect picture. It is a miracle of genius,' h,e added, ' to be 
able thus to portray the life oiz.for€ign people.' "—Congregationalist. 



SLYBOOTS, and other Farmyard 

Chronicles. By Beata Francis, Author of *• Fables 
and Fancies." Handsomely bound, with Numerous Illus- 
trations, 2s. 6d. 

" Delightfully simple and natural, and lighted up with gleams of fun and 
humour." — Literary World. 

"We have thoroughly enjoyed and heartily laughed over these 
chronicles." — Bath Journal. 

" There is a subtle moral in each of these chronicles, and the style la 
extremely humorous. A most enjoyable volume."— Z^rr^^ Mercury. 



CLUNY MACPHERSON. A Tale of 

Brotherly Love. By A. E. Barr. With Six Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

" The story is of thrilling interest." — Literary World. 

" The book, which is splendidly got up, is throughout exceedingly read- 
able." — Perthshire Constitutional. 

"This singularly beautiful story." — Daily Review. 



THORNTON HALL ; or, Old Questions 

in Young Lives. By Phcebe J. McKeen. Crown 8vo, 

nicely bound, price 3j. td. 
" An interesting and well-written story, llie characters of the girls are 
well drawn, and the tone of the book excellent throughout." — Church 
Sunday School Magazine, 

b 
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Ml I ^ - m • - [■■■■^■ii ^— 

MRS. REANEVS SHILLING SERIES. 
Tastefully bound in cloth, price is. each. 



Found at Last. 
Little Glory's Mission. 
Unspoken Addresses. 



Number Four, and Other 
Chippings. [Stories. 

Not Alone in the World. 



" Written with all the author's well-known sweetness and persua^veness 
of stylc."—TA€ Oui/ock. 

" Good little books in Mrs. Reaney's very best style. We hope they 
will sell by hundreds of thousands."— J'utfn/ and TroiveL 



CAPITAL FOR WORKING BOYS. 

Chapters on Character Building. By J. £. 
M'CoNAUGHY. Crown 8vo, doth, price y. 6d. 

" We should like every w<»-king boy to read it. It' is full of wise saws 
and modem instances, pithy quotations, and taking anecdotes. The spirit 
of persevering industry and independence will be fostered by silch reading, 
while neatness, promptness, truthfulness, economy and true religion are not 
forgotten. Every wise father who has sons about to leave the home fire- 
side should give each one of them a copy of this capital book." — Stvord 
and Trowel* 

THE WINTHROP FAMILY. A Story of 

New England llife Fifty Years Ago. By the Author 
of **May Chester," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, y, 6d, 

" A very dainty, winsome volume." — Freeman. 

" Primitive New England life, hospitality, and home-heartedness are 
finely wrought out in it. There is a quiet, easy grace, a pleasant sparkle, 
and a genial attractiveness in the style which exactly suits the life, manner, 
and personages of the narrative. A most admirable one for home interest 
and delight." — Golden Hjours, 



** THERE'S A FRIEND FOR LITTLE 

CHILDREN." By Julia F. Armstrong. With 
Twelve Illustrations, Handsomely bound, aown 8vo, 
cloth, 25. (yd. 

" Very well told. The illustrations in it are well Aomtr —Scotsman. 
"A truly delightful story." — Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
"There is no child who will not be charmed with the story." — British 
Messenger. 



'' THERE S A FRIEND FOR LITTLE CHILDREN r 




Specimen of the lUttstraiions, 
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WORKS BY MRS, G. S. REANEY. 

I. 

JUST IN TIME; or, Howard Clarion's 

Rescue. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, doth, 51. 

'* It is really one of her very best books, and that is high praise indeed. 
She always writes with a purpose, and her stories clearly indicate both 
culture and a wide knowledge of the world and its needs. The secret of 
her success doubtless lies in the fact that her pictures of life are real, and 
consequently true to the experience of the reader. The present story, 
which is gracefully told, is likely to have many appreciative readers." — 
Christian Commonwealth. 

II. 

DAISY SNOWFLAKE'S SECRET. A 

Story of English Home Life. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Elegantly bound, 3^. 6d, 

" Winning in style, pure and earnest in tone, and of commanding 
interest." — Daiiy Review, 

III. 

OUR DAUGHTERS : Their Lives Here 

and Hereafter. Eighth Thousand, cloth, 3^. 6d, 
A thoroughly wise and helpful book." — Christian, 



II 



IV. 

OUR BROTHERS AND SONS. Fourth 

Thousand. Elegantly bound, ys, 6d, 

" One of her best books, written in excellent English, and with a racy, 
earnest pen." — Evangelical Magazine, 



THEODORA CAMERON. A Home Story. 

By Phcebe J. McKeen. With Five Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5^. 

" A pretty story of the great civil war, which, though issued in a single 
volume, comprises not less matter than an ordinary novel, and introduces 
the reader to many varieties of character, and numerous stirring scenes in 
the home and on the battle-field." — Daily News. 
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BY ISAAC PLEYDELL, 

IN A CORNER OF THE VINEYARD. 

A Village Story. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $s, 

" The hard, rough life of the men is vigorously drawn." — Athetueum. 
" The characters are drawn with graphic skill, and the story b one of 
absorbing interest." — Derby Mercury. 

" A touching and stimulating story." — Christian World. 



BELL'S LADIES' READER. A Class 

Book of Poetry for Schools and Families. With an 
Introduction on the Principles of Elocution. By D. C. 
Bell, Joint Author of "Bell's Standard Elocutionist." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2J. 6</. 



BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 

Principles and Exercises. Followed by a copious 
Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, Classified and 
Adapted for Reading and Recitation. By D. C. and 
A. M. Bell. New and greatly Enlarged Edition. Con- 
taining over 500 of the choicest Extracts in the English 
Language, with the Principles of Elocution fully stated' 
Strongly half-bound in roan, 544 pages, y. dd. ■ 
" This is the best book of the kind." — Bookseller, 



FERN GLEN FARM. By Helen Pinkerton 

Redden. With Illustrations by the Author. In crown 
8vo, cloth, handsomely bound, 31. 6^. 

" It Is a singularly simple and sweet picture of child-life framed in th^ 
the &irest imaginable setting of natural scenery and domestic affection. Th 
story is fragrant with the breath of trees and flowers, and pervaded with ^ 
healthy enjoyment of the delights of rural life that is charming and con' 
tagious. Were anything needed to increase our interest in the persons of 
her youthful heroes and heroines, it is supplied in the delicate grace and 
airy fancy that illumine the illustrations with irhich she ha^ beautified her 
little book." — Presbyterian, 
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BY J, R. H. HAWTHORN. 
I. 

LAUNCHING AWAY; or, Roger Larks- 
way's Strange Mission. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 51. 

" An excellently written book of incident and adventure mainly in 
Australia. The author knows how to make such a book interesting, and 
he has in this one eminently succeeded." — Scotsman, 



II. 

THE PIONEER OF A FAMILY; or, 

Adventures of a Young Governess. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. 51. 

" Few ttories have such an air of reality about them. Mr. Hawthorn 
has the faculty of drawing his characters in such graphic fashion, that we 
seem to have known them, and are forced to sympathise with their joys and 
sorrows." — Aberdeen Free Press. 

" Full of terse and powerful sketches of colonial life." — Freeman. 



OLIVER WYNDHAM. A Tale of the 

Great Plague. By the Author of '* Naomi ; or, The 
Last Days of Jerusalem," etc. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3J. 6^. 

" The chief merit of the book is the exquisite delicacy with which it 
illustrates Christian feeling and Christian principle in circumstances the 
most trying and varied." — Weekly Rez'iew. 



DAVID EASTERBROOK. An Oxford 

Story. By Tregelles Polkinghorne. With Frontis- 
piece. Handsomely bound, 5^. 

" An exceedingly interesting story." — Rifck. 

"A bright, vigorous, and useful work." — Freentan. 
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BY MARIE HALL nJe SIB REE. 

I. 

NOBLE, BUT NOT THE NOBLEST. 

Crown 8vo, 31. (>d. 

"The picture is skilfully drawn, with tender touches and with artbtic 
lights. We heartily commend it. To those who have read the author's 
previous stories of * The Djdng Saviour and the Gipsy Girl,* * Andrew 
Marvel,' etc., this is scarcely necessary." — British Quarterly Review. 

" A more elegantly written, graceful, and powerful story the present story 
season has not yielded us." — Freeman. 

II. 

ANDREW MARVEL AND HIS 

FRIENDS. A Story of the Siege of Hull. Fourth 

Thousand. With Four Illustrations. CrowTi 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

" Mrs. Hall's knowledge of the historical details is as exact as her imagina- 
tion is fertile and faithful. The pictures are good, and the beautiful 
photograph of the statue of Marvel at Hull well deserves to be noted. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have certainly made it a beautiful and 
attractive book." — British Quarterly Review. 

III. 

THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE 

* GIPSY GIRL, and other Tales. Fifteenth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6^. 

" The stories are g^^cefuUy written : they are marked by good feeling 
and refined taste, and the moral conveyed by them is unexceptionable." — 
spectator, 

IV. 

THE DYING SAVIOUR AND THE 

GIPSY GIRL, and THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD. Two Stories. Eighteenth Thousand. Fcap. 
8vo, price u. 

" A literary gem not less admirable for the beauty of xxs, diction, and the 
artistic finish of its details than for its lucid exhibition of the gospel. The 
' Old, Old Story' was seldom told in sweeter words." — S. S, World. 
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CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF J. B, DE 

LIEFDFTS STORIES. 

I. 

A BRAVE RESOLVE ; or, the Siege of 

Stralsund. A Story of Heroism and Adventure. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, 3J. (xl. 

" Gives a capital picture of the Siege of Stralsund in the Thirty Years 
War. It is an excellent historical novel." — The Guardian, 

" A highly interesting romance. The exciting events of the Thirty Years 
War are depicted with much fidelity, and the love story lends an additional 
charm to a thoroughly readable book." — Court yournal. 

"It is admirably done — we have not read a better historical story for a 
long time." — British Quarterly Review, 

II. 

THE BEGGARS; or, the Founders of the 

Dutch Republic. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo» 
handsomely bound in cloth, 31. dd, 

" Mr. de Liefde's ' Beggars ' b a piece of genuine historical romance, fu 
of incident, and not wanting in colour and lesson. The book is a good and 
lively one, and we cordially recommend it." — Argosy, 

"This is an interesting and animated story, the scene of which is hud in 
the Netherlands at a time with which Mr. Motley's works have made us 
familiar. The hero of Mr. de Liefde's tale engages in an attempt to rescue 
Count Egmont the night before his execution, and afterwards takes service 
in the fleet of Sea Beggars, which was so troublesome to Spain, and of such 
service to the young Dutch Republic. There is no lack of adventure in the 
book. " — A thetueum. 



DAVID LIVINGSTONE. The Story of 

his Life and Labours; or, The Weaver Boy who 
became a Missionary. By H. G. Adams. With Steel 
Portrait and Thirty Illustrations. Fifty-seventh Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. 

'* An admirable condensation of * The Story of the Life and Labours of 
Dr. Livingstone.' Comprehensive in range, abounding in detail, and vividly 
presenting the graphic descriptijn of the great explorer himself." — Record, 



4 BRAVE RESOLVE. 




S/tciuien eflhl llluilratimi. 
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RE-ISSUE OF JACOB ABBOTTS STORIES. 

I. JUNO & GEORGIE. I iii. JUNO on a JOURNEY. 
II. MARY OSBORNE. | iv. HUBERT. 

With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price u. 6^. each. 

"Well printed and elegantly bound, will surely meet with a hearty 
welcome. We remember the delight we took in them years ago, and how 
lessons which they inculcated have left their traces until this day. Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, wras one of the warmest admirers of the author of ' The 
Young Christian,' and recognized in him a man of congenial spirit For 
strong common sense, knowledge of child nature, and deep religious fervour, 
we have had nothing superior to these four delightful stories." — Freeman. 

" The author of * The Young Christian ' is really an English classic. One 
of his little books exerted such an influence on Frederick Robertson of 
Brighton, that its perusal formed a turning-point in the life of that great 
preacher ; and there have probably been thousands on both sides of the 
Atlantic similarly affected by the writings of the same author. We there* 
fore welcome with peculiar f atisfaction the elegant edition of four of his best 
stories." — Christian Leader, 



SHORE AND SEA. Stories of Great 

Vikings and Sea Captains. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. Ten Illustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 

•' A book which is as thrilling as any romance." — Scotsman. 

" An interesting book for adventure-loving boys. It contahis a capita] 
description of the life, customs, and manners of the Norsemen, together with 
much pleasantly-told information concerning ' Sebastian Cabot,' ' De Soto/ 
* The Early Colonizers of Virginia," * Drake,' ' Hudson, ' and • Henry Morgan.' 
This collection will be deservedly popular."— /»«// Maii Gazette. 

" Tlus is a carefully written and thoroughly good book. Mr. Adams has 
tried to sketch the lives of famous sea captains with fidelity as well cs with 
graphic power. . . . It is the romance of the sea as it has been cctually 
realized, and boys will find it as instructive as it is interesting." — Brituk 
Quarterfy Retnetv. 



JACOB ABBOTTS SfOlilES. 




Spicimen of the IHustraliont. 
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BY MARY PRYOR HACK. 
I. 

CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. Uniform with 

"Consecrated Women" and "Self-Surrender." El^;antly 

bound, 5^. 

" We know no more suitable present for a young lady than this charming 
book, with its sketches of Mary Fletcher, Elizabeth, last Duchess ol 
Gordon, Ann Blackhouse, Frances Ridley Havergal, and others. It will 
be a very fountain of inspiration and encouragement to other good women." 
— Sheffield Independent. 

II. 

CONSECRATED WOMEN. Fourth 

Thousand, y. Handsomely bomid. 

*'The memorials are all deeply interesting, bright, and vivid.**— 
Freetnan. 

" Some of these brief biographies are de^ly interesting."— J?A:tfr<f. 

"The stories of such philanthropic women are profoundly touchbg." — 
SptcteUor, 

III. 

SELF-SURRENDER. A Second Series of 

"Consecrated Women." Second Thousand. 5j, cloth 

elegant. 

" A most delightful book, written by a woman, about women, and for 
women — though it may be read by men with equal pleasure and profit. 
Each of the eleven chapters contains in brief, the life, history, and work of 
some sister who was made perfect either through service or suffering." — 
Christian, 



THE SISTERS OF GLENCOE ; or, 

Letitia*s Choice. By Eva Wynne. Twentieth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price y. 

" Its life pictures are skilfully drawn, and the most wholesome lessons are 
enforced with fidelity and power." — Temperance Record, 

" An admirable story, illustrating in a most effective manner the mischi^ 
arising from the use of intoxicating liquors." — Rock, 
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BY ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 

I. 

THE CHILDREN'S PORTION. Crown 

8vo, doth, 5j. 

"As a preacher to children, Dr. Macleod has perhaps no living equal 
In these delightful chapters he seems to us to be at his best." — Christian. 

" Sunday school teachers will be glad of the very numerous illustrations 
and anecdote contained in it" — Literary IVorld. 

"Admirable specimen of what such addresses should be, thoughtful, 
earnest, simple, full of affectionate appeal, and freely illustrated." — Sunday 
School Chronicle. 

" This is a collection of short sermons addressed to children. They are 
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